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The most important influence 


_on the health of the entire family 


is the sanitary equipment of 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 
in the bathroom, bedroom, kitchen and laundry 





Our book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan and arrange your 
bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, 
showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together -with hints on decoration, tiling, 
etc. Itis the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject. FREE 
for six cents postage and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION: Every piece of ‘State Ware bears our “Statea ““GREEN and 
GOLD" guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “Stestexa’ cast on the outside. 
Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Stesde® Ware. Refuse 
substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word 
‘Stesdee is stamped on all our nickled brass fittings; specify them and see that you 
get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co Dept. M, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms iu New Yorx: ‘stasdad” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne @& St. Joseph Sts 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street 
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Recent’ Macmillan Text-Books 


BAKER AND CARPENTER LANGUAGE READERS 


A notable series of language readers, covering the first six grades. 





FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv+138 pages. $0.25 net. 

By Franxiin T. Baker, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers 
College; Grorce R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in 
Columbia University; and Miss KatHertne B. Owen, Instructor in the Charlton 
School, New York City. 

SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiii+152 pages. $0.30 net. 
By Franxtin T. Baker, Greorce R. CARPENTER, and Miss KATHERINE B. Owen. 
THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xvi+284 pages. $0.40 net, 

By Franxkiin T. Baker, Georce R. CARPENTER, and Miss Mary E. Brooxs, Head of 
Department,. Public School No. 131, Brooklyn. 

FOURTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv+345 pages. $0.40 net. 

By Franxuin T. Baker, Georce R. Carpenter, and Miss Ipa E. Rossins, Instructor ip 
Horace Mann School, New York City. 

FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xv+477 pages. $0.45 net. 

By Franxkiin T.: Baker, Grorce R. Carpenter, and Miss Mary F. Kircuwey, Instruc- 
tor in Horace Mann School, New York City. 

SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xxiii+482 pages. $0.50 net. 

By FraNnKkiin T. Baker, Georce R. CarPENTER, and Miss JENNIE F. Owens, Instructor 
in Jersey City Training School. 

Each volume 12mo. Cloth. 


Send for specimen page circular. 





A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, N. Y., and IDA C. 
BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Book I. 12 mo, Cloth, ix+238 pages $0.35 net 
Book Il. 12 mo, Cloth, xiv+396 pages -60 net 
The books of this course aim to give the pupil the ability to express his own thoughts 
and to understand the thoughts of others. They give him a clear insight into the structure 
of the English sentence; effectiveness in the use of language; and an appreciation of its 
higher uses in literature. 
In the first book, emphasis is placed on matters of human interest—the family, the school, 
social relations, and nature. The illustrations are a marked feature. 
In the second book, the illustrative sentences have been specially prepared by the authors. 
The sentences that make up the exercises are especially apt as illustrations of the prin- 
ciples in hand; they have literary merit, and are within the comprehension of the pupil. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Beason 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SCRIBNER TEXT-BOOKS 











For Elementary Schools 


For High Séhools 








KING’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary Geography 
65 cents net. 


Advanced Geography 
$1.25 net. 


More essential facts than in any other 
books of their kind, interestingly told and 
properly graded. 


GORDY’S HISTORIES 
A History of the United States 


$1.00 net. 
For seventh and eighth grades. 





American Leaders and Heroes 


60 cents net. 
For fifth and sixth grades. 


American Explorers 

50 cents net. 

For fourth and fifth grades. 

Written by a grammar school teacher for 
grammar school children. 





PRIMARY READERS 


Robert Louis Stevenson Reader 


40 cents net. 
For second grade. 


Eugene Field Reader 


40 cents net. 
For second grade. 


Varney’s Robin Reader 
35 cents net. 
For first grade. 


Unequaled in richness of material, grad- 
ing, type, paper, binding, coloring and 
beauty of illustrations. 





SCRIBNER SERIES OF 
SCHOOL READING 


26 volumes mostly by contemporary authors, 
50 cents net, each, 





Sykes’ Elementary English Composi-— 
tion 
80 cents net. 
For first and second years. 


Lamont’s English Composition 
$1.00 net, 
For third and fourth years. 


Moody and Lovett’s First View of 
English Literature 
$1.00: net. 
Basal text in history of English Litera- 
ture. 


Schuyler and Buck’s Art of Com- 
position 
$1.00 net. 
A complete High School course. 


Marsh’s Elementary Algebra 
$1.00 net. 
Introductory and college preparatory. 


Roberts and Rolfe’s Essential Latin 
Lessons 
$1.00 net. 
A beginner’s book for first year courses. 


Goodspeed’s History of the Ancient 
World 
$1.50 net. 
For the regular course in Greek and 
Roman history, 


James and Sanford’s Government in 
State and Nation 
$1.00 net. 
For the regular course in civics. 


Redway’s Commercial Geography 
$1.25 net. 
An introductory text-book. 


Scribner English Classics 
Including all Reading required for College 
Entrance 1907-IQII. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY LIBRARY 


LIPPINCOTT’S STANDARD 
REFERENCE WORKS 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer | Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


Edited by Angelo Heilprin and Louis New Edition Complete in Ten Volumes 
Heilprin A library of universal knowledge, containing a 
A geographical dictionary of the world, giving an | complete hisfdry of all races, nations, and times, 
accurate picture of every corner of the globe in its of religions, politics, languages, arts, — etc. 
minutest details as it exists in the twentieth century. It is the most useful encyclopedia in the lan- 
“A work of such thorough execution and admir- | Suage, being famed for its reliability, compactness, 
able plan as to leave no room for adverse criticism.” | and completeness. ts 
~The Dial. Sold by subscription only. 
Over 2000 pages, quarto. TWO DOLLARS secures the use of the entire set 
Sheep, $10.00 net; half russia, $12.50 net; patent at once, and the balance can be paid in little 
index, 50 cts. extra. at-a-time amounts. 


THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness 
The volumes which have thus far appeared are 


Antony and Cleopatra The Tempest 
Macbeth, Revisep Epiti0n A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
By Horace Howarp Furness, Jr. As You Like It. 
| Hamlet, Two Votumezs 
King Lear | The Winter’s Tale 
Othello | Twelfth Night 
The Merchant of Venice Much Ado About Nothing 
Romeo and Juliet Love’s Labour’s Lost 


Royal octavo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net per volume. 
Half morocco, gilt top, $5.00 net per volume. 


Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of | LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 
English Literature | Pronouncing Dictionary of 


New Edition Biography and Mythology 


A clear and comprehensive survey of English 
literature from its beginning to the twentieth cen- By Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL D. 
tury. This magnificent work has lately undergone an 
It contains an authentic biography of every Amer- | extensive revision. It is now offered to the public 
ican and English writer of note, an account of his | in a greatly improved form, embracing, besides the 
work, many extracts, and 300 approved portraits and | revision of the articles included in previous issues, 
numerous new biographical sketches of persons who 





facsimiles. 
It is the cheapest authoritative reference work | have lately become of sufficient prominence to merit 
of similar scope now in print. attention. 


Three volumes. 2500 pages. Imperial octavo. Cloth, Subscription edition in two large octavo volumes. 
$12.00 per set. 2550 double-column pages. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS 


With supplement by John Foster Kirk LL.D. 

A critical dictionary of English literature, containing records of the writings of over 83,000 British and 
American authors. It is the only work of its kind, and contains a perfect mine of information about books 
and their authors. : 

Five volumes. Imperial octavo. Per set, cloth, $17.50; half morocco, $37.50. 








Sample pages and full particulars of these works sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co. 


Publishers PHILADELPHIA 
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Leading High School Text-Books 





Blaisdell’s 
Composition-Rhetoric 
$1.00 


Fresh and interesting in character, — 
and suggestive, stimulating and inspiring. e 
principles of rhetoric are studied as they are 
encountered in practical training, by the 
analysis of masterpieces, and by the pupils’ 
own writings. 


History Outlines for Review 
Greek — Roman — English — American 
4 volumes. Each, 25 cents 


Booklets presenting in chronological order 
brief summaries of the principal events in a 
manner clear cut and vivid, and easy of ref- 
erence. 








Herrick’s Text-Book in General 
Zoology 
$1.20 

Each branch of the animal kingdom is intro- 
duced by a familiar and accessible type. After 
the various forms of the branch have been 
studied, their characteristics, adaptations to 
apeement, and economic significance are dis- 
cussed. 


Robbins’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry 
$1.25 


_ Clear, consistent, teachable, and sound. The 
simple fundamental truths are explained 
rather than formally demonstrated; and the 
} mer comprehensively and suggestively out- 
ined. 








Harkness’s New Cicero 


Nine Orations . . $1.25 
Six Orations. . . 1.00 


Contains a scholarly and helpful introduc- 
tion, and notes in keeping with modern meth- 
ods of teaching. Special attention is devoted 
to etymology and derivation. The illustra- 
tions are unusvally choice. 


Gateway Series of English 
Texts 


Twenty-one Volume: 


‘Edited by Professor Van Dyke, of Prince- 
ton, this series presents the English texts re- 
quired for entrance to college in a form clear, 
interesting, and helpful in beginning the study 
of literature. 











Smiley’s Manual of American 
Literature 


60 cents 


Interests the pupil in the lives of the great 
writers, and encourages a freer study of their 
works. It is fresh and interesting in treat- 
ment, clearly arranged, and the material well 
presented. Suggestions for reading ‘appear 
after each chapter. 








Morey’s Outlines of Ancient 
History 
$1.50 


Indicates the historical inter-relations of the 
various countries, emphasizes the continuity of 
history, and makes clear the contributions of 
each nation to the progress of mankind. 





SEND FOR OUR NEW 1907 ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE UF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


CINCINNATI 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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A DEFINITE AND CONSISTENT COURSE IN 


HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Can best be secured by using the text-books here listed. Each of these 


books is a unit in itself, and also a part of a closely-articulated whole. 


Each 


is based on the principle that pupils should be stimulated to think, reason 


analyze and discuss ; 
and stories. 


not merely memorize and recite historical facts 





Tappan’s American Hero Stories. 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story. 
Tappan’s England’s Story. 


For Grade 5 or 6 . 
For Grade 6 or 7 
For Grade 7, 8 or 9 . 


Fiske’s History of the United States. For Grammar Grades , ‘ 
For Grade 8, 9 or 10 


Strong and Schafer’s Government of the American People. 
Larned’s History of England. For the High School . : 

For the High School . 
For Advanced High School Use 


Larned’s History of the United States. 
Fiske’s Civil Government. 


Holt’s On the Civic Relations. For College Use 


Leacock’s Elements of Political Science. 


For College Use 


Full information in regard to any of the above-named texts will be furnished by the pattie: 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN_.& COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











Notable Recent Publications 





Ripley—Railway Problems 

A distinct.addition to usable literature 
on transportation—“The Nation,’ June 
20, 1907. 

Manly—English Poetry 

1170-1892 

No other single volume of equal range 
and price is now available. 
Hall—Aspects of Child Life 

and Education 
A record of some of the researches 


carried on by President G. Stanley Hall 
and students working under his direction. 


Aldrich and Foster—Ele- 
mentary French 


A new book by the authors of the pop- 
ular “Foundations of French.” 





Gardiner, Kittredge and Ar- 
nold — Manual of Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric 

“Practical as well as cultural” 


Hough and Sedgwick—The 
Human Mechanism 
A text book of hygiene on new lines. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series— 
Good Health 


‘Rules of hygiene deduced from facts 
which all children can observe.” 


Town and City 


Civic hygiene is here taught in a way 
that children can comprehend and prac- 
tice. 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 


San Francisco 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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Important Historical Publications 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF RECONSTRUCTION F 


Political, Military, Social, Religious, Educational and Industrial Documents. Edited by Watter L. 
Fieminc, Ph.D. e: 


With facsimiles, 2 vols., large 8vo, about 1000 pp., cloth, uncut, gilt tops, per set, $10.00 net. 
* 


**» “Professor Fleming’s citations are particularly full in regard to the social conditions and the state 
of public opinion in the South after the war. They would make, one sees at a glance, an admirable 
course of required reading.”"—New York Evening Post. 


EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS: 1748-1846 


A Series of Annotated Reprints of some of the best and rarest woe Travels, descriptive of 
the Aneriginss and Social and Economic Conditions in the Middle and Far West during the Period 
of Early American Settlement. 


With maps and plates, 31 vols., large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, price $4.00 net per volume, ex- 
cept the Atlas, which ts $15.00 net. 
**» “The annotations are abundant and highly valuable.”—The Nation. 


“In general it may be said that the student of society, and the economist as well as the historian, 
can profit by the perusal of these travels.”—The Dial. 


BOURNE’S PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Their Discovery, Conquest and Early History. By Prof. Epwarp Gaytorp Bourne. 


With numerous facsimiles, maps, illustrations, etc., printed on deckle-edged paper, 8vo, cloth, 
uncut, price $1.25 net. 


**« “A comprehensive survey of things as they existed under the old régime—the details of the gov- 
ernmental and commercial systems; the state of the arts, of education and of religion; the features of 
the social life of the period.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


DR. JOHN McLOUGHLIN, “THE FATHER OF OREGON ’’ 
A Biography by Frepertcx V. Horman. 
Printed on deckle-edged paper, with portraits and illustrative documents, 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, un- 
cut, price $2.50 net. 
«*» “He was a born leader of men; the most humane and successful manager of the native tribes this 
country has ever known.”—Hon. Willard H. Reese. 


AUDUBON’S (J. W.) WESTERN JOURNAL: 1849-1850 


Being the MS. record of a trip from New York to Texas, and an overland journey through Mexico 
oe Arizona to the gold-fields of California. Edited by Prof: F. H. Hopper, with memoir by M. R. 
UDUBON. 


Printed on deckle-edged paper, with map and plates, 8vo, 250 pp., cloth, uncut, price $3.00 net. 
*» “The volume is enriched by the writer’s extensive knowledge of the history and geography of the 
region through which the travellers passed. On the whole, it leaves nothing to be wished for, 
either in the editor’s or the publisher’s field."—The Dial. ' 


} 





FORDHAM’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


Of travels in_ Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky; and of a Residence in 
the Illinois Territory; 1817-1818. Edited by Prof. F. A. Occ. 
Printed on specially made paper, with plates, 8vo; 248 pp., cloth, uncut, price $3.00 net. 
* 


+*» “The narrative is rich in personalia of early settlers, remarks on_contemporary history and _poli- 
tics, trade, prices, and general economic conditions.”--The Boston Transcript. 


THE HISTORIC HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA 
A series of monographs on the History of America as portrayed in the evolution of its highways of 
War, Commerce and Social Expansion. By Arcuer B. Huserr. 


With maps and illustrations, 16 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, printed on Dickinson's 
hand made paper, price, uols. 1 amd 2, $2.00 net each; 3 to 16, $2.50 net each. 


« “The author draws upon knowle gathered through years of patient archzological research, and 
be gy with an enthusiasm ss 8 marks him as a natrre-lover as well as a student of men.”—The 
twing Age. 


MORGA’S HISTORY OF. :THE.PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


From their discovery by Magellan in 1521 to the nning of the XVII Century, with descriptions of 
Japan, China, and adjacent countries. Translated beginnint 5 by’ E. H. Brarr and J. A. Rosertson. 


With facsimiles, 2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, per set $7.50 net. 


*,. “A standard source on the History of Spanish Conquest in the Pacific . . . and perhaps the 
6, most valuable early authority on the pam ~ customs of the Filipinos.” —New York Evening Post. 


«* 





Full descriptive circulars may be had from the publishers, 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO.,_ - - Cleveland, Ohio 
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TheVarnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 








Press Cutting 


ROMEIKE’S “incon 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may «a r 
about you, your a as or any subject on which you Font 
to be ‘‘up-to-date.”’ nore Sewepense and periodical of 
importance in the United tes Burope is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., MN. Y. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - + + «+ Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 





“ To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


real earnest to obtain a 
oye do not fail 
lera' lo 

lay for our e of 
les and New Short 








195 Fulton Street, New York City. 





Keep Up Your French 


READ , 
Le Courrier des Etats Uni* 


the official French newspaper in America. 
Latest news from Paris. SHORT AND 
SERIAL STORIES. Parisian fashions. Lit- 
erary contributions by prominent writers. La 
Cuisine Francaise. Sample copy free. 

Address 


Mr. Joseph Alexandre **°s74" 








_ 
HE Saturday issues of The Evening Post 
of August 17, 24, 31, September 7, 
14, 21 and 28 will contain a series of 
articles on various phases of educational 
work by competent specialists. 

Among the contributors are President 
Butler of Columbia, Professor Hamis of 
Harvard, and Professor Silher of the New 
York University. 

These articles are widely read by those 
who wish to secure the best instruction for 
their children, and, having the means, are 
able to obtain it. That this is appreciated 
by schools that advertise is confirmed by 
the facts that The Evening Post for a number 
of years has published MORE Instruction 
advertising than all the other New York 
evening papers combined. 

Display advertisements ordered for these 
Saturdays, together with a card on a 26-time 
order, secure the minimum rate of 10 cents 
a line. 


The Hoening Post 


20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
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California 





California, Pasadena 
FRIEDENECK Home School for Young Boys 

An attractive home with high ideals. “Out-of door life 
and study. Individual instruction. For prospectus, ad- 
dress MRS. ABBIE FISKP BATON. 





Connecticut 





CONNECTICUT, 
Cornwall, Litchfield, Co. 


A wen F school in the count 
for young boys. For 2 samy faci Hd 
ities ra from Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., to Cornwall, Conn. Build. 
ings in perfect condition, Nuiber 
limited, which permits personal 
instruction, Gymnasium and field 

for out-of-door sports. The hc me life is a feature. 
Send for catalogue, Address RUMSEY HALL, 


INGLESIDE A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October ist, 1907.° 
MBS. WM. D. CK, Patroness. 


MRS. MEAD’S 
School for Girls 


‘¢ Hillside,’’ Norwalk, Connecticut 











A College Preparatory and Home School of fine 

spirit and traditions. Vassar, Wellesley, Mount 

olyoke and other Colleges accept our certificate. 
General Course of Study for those who do not 
enter college. Full Faculty of teachers. Beauti- 
ful location. Circulars on application. 


MRS. M. E. MEAD, Principal 


Connecticut, Wallingford 
THE CHOATE SCHOOL 

A home school for boys, where, in eens to college 
preparation, increasing attention is give: -of-d 
activities, 2 as rdening, 
animals and athletics. r, ress Secretary 








verlook Military 
Academy 


Ming & gone foem oh 
from New York City. A Beg 


face 


Conn. 


One hour’s ride 
preparatory 


school 
for young men and boys; carefu [ee a gem for col- 
ape | hni it strictly mod 





< Ss cadet; all 
scholarship encou 
Thorough ige_scholarabip the pe feature; - 
tion —or — are to make 
personal visit. Tuition for boys er 14 years $375. 


For circular, address MAJOR GEORGE WILSON. 





FOR GIRLS OLD LYME, CONN. 

College Preparatory and Elective Courses. 
Music and Art under direction of Masters. All 
outdoor sports. Co-ordinate with St. Margaret's 
Hall, San Mateo, Cal, Mrs. R. S. Griswold, 
Patroness. Miss Ida Louise Tebbetts, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Washington. 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School for Boys. In the Highlands of 
Litchfield County. Wm. G. BRINSMADH, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, 
The Campbell - School for Girle (Inc.) 
Prepares for college. oe and Special Courses. 
Music, Art, Languages. Particularly attractive home life. 
Outdoor sports, mnasium. Young admitted. A. H. 
CAMPBELL, .D., MRS. MARIA . CAMPBELL. 





Illinois 


RIGHT LIVIN 





The 4th “‘R’”’ 
in Education 
h, food, econ , children, etc. 


Correspondence courses—healt omy 
yoyo 66 the “Profession lome- Making, t on request. 
Seboo! of Hom : o Besnsanes, Soot as Armour ase. Onienge. pt] 











ILLINOIS, Woodstock 


Todd Seminary for Boys. "i*7;fou5" 25"; 
h: Ny for bo: of the 
ae ie ey own 


Send for 
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Fiftieth Year Opens September 25th, 1907. 

Offers college men of all denominations thorough and 
practical training for the pastoral, amg and missionary 
ministry, with professor H. M. Scott in History, Graham 
Taylor in Social Economics, Edward T. Harper in Old 
Testament Literature and Biblical. Theology, Frank W. 
Gunsaulus in the Art of Preaching, C. A. Beckwith in 
Theology and Ralph Hall Ferris in New Testament 
Literature and Interpretation. 

Increased specialization in psychology, pedagogy, 
modern evangelism, social economics, and music. 
Rare facilities for laboratory study and practice in field 
work. Scholarships and fellowships for study abroad. 

Address: The President, 81 Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 





Kentucky 


THE CROSS SCHOOL 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Enjoys the advantages of a progressive city with ideal 
location between climatic extremes. Elegant home; elec- 
tric light; hot water; heat. Faculty of fourteen experi- 
enced teachers. Twenty students received credits in re- 
cent examinations for admission to leading universities. 
Special courses in Music, Art, ages, terature and 
Science. Facilities for out-door life. Home for thirty 
girls. Address, MRS. L. B. CROSS, Ph.D., Principal. 








~ Massachusetts 





LASELL. 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS.. 


A well-established school which combines the ripe ex- 
perience and steady growth of more than fifty years with 
the best in new methods and courses. 

Its aim is a thorough education which shall make pos- 
sible lives of culture and usefulness in the home, with an 
emphasis upon the necessity of good health. 

Some of the school’s means of accomplishing its pur- 
pose are a well-fitted gymnasium with trained physical in- 
structors, the encouragement of outdoor sports, excursions 
to places of historic and artistic interest, the best of in- 
struction in the regular studies, with special opportunities 
in Music and Art, a valuable course in Household Eco- 
nomics, which teaches the practical as well as theoretical 
side of home-keeping, and many inspiring and ennobling 
influences from friendships in the school home. 

A fine location in a healthful, beautiful suburb, ten 
miles from Boston, helps make possible the attainment 
of Lasell’s ideals. ; 

For catalogue of full information address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 





New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
rmcet OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the New England 


Conservatory of Music. 
everywhere recognized as the largest and 


Term opens 
September 19, 1907 


A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in experience, and it is 
equipped school in America. 


Its complete organiza- 


tion, its imposing Conservatory building, and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building 


offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of 


America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 
Every department under special masters. The student's capacity sets the only iimitation to his 


progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford 


advantages for literary study. 


pupils special 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music students. 


A number of free scholarships in the Violin Department will be granted for 


the coming school year. 
For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Aims—Health, scholarship, and character. Graduates in 
25 colleges and technical schools. Endowment makes ex-. 


penses moderate. $250 a year. Send for catalogue to 
' 
for Feob’e Minded Youth 
ual instruction. Manual Training, Music. = from six 
and upwards. “Medical treatment. Open all the year. 
Beautiful and healthful location, at an elevation of 1,000 
250 acres of ground. For circulars and all informa- 


address 
GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
(Opposite Mass. Inst. of Technology.) 


Makes a specialty of thorough 
preparation of young men for the 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


And Other Scientific Schools. 
Able and ambitious graduates of grammar 
. schools fitted in three years. 
Reasonable Rates of Tuition. 
Excellent Gymnasium Facilities. 
Office hours during August and September;9-12. 
Eightieth year opens Sept. 23d. 
HAGAR @ KURT, Principals 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred Third Year 

Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all 
the leading colleges for women; also General 
Course and two-years’ Course for High School 
Graduates. New gymnasium and field sports of 
all kinds. For catalogue and book of views 
address the Principal 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass. 
THE POSSE GYMNASIUM 


206 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS 
For Men and Women. Two years’ course f 
as teacher of Physical Training. Special —_ 


sage and medical mnastics. Other courses 
desired. Send for “catales. — 





H. S. COWELL, Principal. 
EI Hil 
il I Barre, Massachusetts 


A Private Home and School 
Exceptional advantages for sense Soxetepgpens. Individ- 














an _ and 

D THE 
Studies correlated with countries visited 
ation for college. 8 instructors. 
E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 


Term Opens the First Monday in October 
Nine months preparatory and three years training in all 
departments of Nursing, under qualified teachers. Grad- 
wuates fitted for positions in any field of Nursing. Last 
six months elective work. Apply to the Principal, Cam- 
School of Nursing, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 








men and women to becom 
hysical , and assists them to secure positions. 
N Soirding. scent —~ tai eal the intestand 
ew recen contains 
most improved apparatus. Established 1881. Address 
DR. D. A. SARGENT, 


Gombeidee, Mass. For Bo 24th year. Course, 8 yeurs. 
classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under —— 
of head teacher in each omen. Exceptional facilities 
for fitting for Harvard. [Illustrated Catalogue. 
Massachusetts, Duxbury, Post Office Box 239. 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL for BOYS 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Har- 
vard or business. Individual teaching. Home life. Ele- 
mentary classes for Young Boys. ratories. 

B. KNAPP, 8.B. 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Y need seeg Sete SE ee 6 ae ae 
phere, thorough and it rtment 
of a broad ture, a loyal and he spiri 
eral endowment permits liberal terms, $250 per «year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal, Franklin, Mass 
ene 


[SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


Among the Berkshire Hills 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and 
wet a ay of a well- lated Christian home, the 
eachers and the limited number of pupils being mem- 
bers of one household. The formation of character and 














the importance of a right start in life constantly re- 

ceive foremost consideration. Pupils thoroughly pre- 

pared for college or business as rapidly as abilities 

Physical welfare is safe-guarded in every pos- 

Exceptionally fine opportunities for out- 

including boating, fishing, hunting, 

hardy winter sports and privileges of attractive cottage 

recently built at Lake Buel. arents cordially invited 
to visit the school. For Year-book address. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


Great Barrington, Mass. 
 _____________ _ 











Massacuusetts, Lowell. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
For Girls 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful 
grounds devoted to outdoor sports. Golf, 
Canta, basket ball, field hockey, horseback 
riding. 

Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr 
and Radcliffe examinations. Certificate ad- 

mits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley 
Wells and Mt. Holyoke. Advanced 
General Course for aduates of 
High Schools. For catalogue address 
Mrs. E. P. Unperuitt, MA. 
Principal. 


A school that 
out the BEST there 
Music, Art, and 








MassaCHUSETTS, Merrimac. 

Whittier School for Girls 

ia each popil. > tana = Elective 
Mrs. Anwwie DraCkettT Russk.L, lrincipa 
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FOR GIRLS 
6 


MILES FROM BOSTON 
Prepares ft 
on ‘ see Pay —— 
upils to Smith, Welles- 
ey, Mount olyoke, 
Vawar and many other 
on cert 
Without Any Examination 
NEWTON 
is a most desirable fora 
girls’ schoo 
Illustrated catalog. 


GEORGE F. JEWETT, A B. 
(Harvard) 
49 Summit St., NEWTON, MASS. 





CLARK ‘COLLEGE 


Gymnasium with competent director. 
cthietics. For information, address R. C. 








HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OvR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to _pur- 
sue a Complete igh 
School Course under 
professors in leadin 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
Amherst; History, 
Wells, of 
Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, 
of Harvard. An emi- 
nent specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 
ment. 

Students may regis- 
ter at any time and 
may take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special attention is given to stu- 
dents preparing or college. We also offer in- 
struction in Commercial and Normal Branches. 

Every reader of Tue INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 


Joun F. Genvune, A.M..Px.D. 
Professor of English. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67, Springfield. Mass. 





- LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


Of Landscape Gardening and Horticulture fo, 


Lowthorpe, Groton, Massachusetts 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 
78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907. Endowed colle 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for 
graduates and others. Art and music. 
teachers. Native French and German. 








For 30 Boys. J. H. PiLuspuRyY, Prin 

Waban School °°" 3 

Individual Instruction, Physical, Athletic and Manual Training. 
Manly School Atmosphere. Ideal Location. Prepares for any college. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 


LOCATION:—Newton is one of the finest subur- 
ban residence cities in the United States, with 
rigidly inspected water and milk supply, pure air, 
good drainage, clean streets and skillful physicians. 
A rare combination of city and country advantages. 
Boston and Cambridge constitute a source of in- 
formation and a means of culture. 

INSTRUCTION:—Nine well trained, experienced 
and enthusiastic teachers for sixty boys. Separate 
management for older and younger pupils. Thor- 
ough preparation for any college, scientific or busi- 
ness school. Certificates. 

oe CS:—High, well lighted gymnasium, 
marble swimming pool, four acre athletic field, all 
outdoor ‘and indoor sports. 

Send for illustrated catalogue describing special 
advantages, T, West Newton, Mass. 




















Michigan 


The Michigan Military Academy, orchard Lake, Mich- 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
rong teaching. Genui military training. Symmetrical 
culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 











Mississippi 





LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
ota ee VE 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


127th year opens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 








Maryland 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


An institution whose endowment makes possible moder- 
A_ well-balanced course, includ electives, 

B.A. ree. Diplomas are a granted 

General culture the complete 
A.M., President, Frederick, 
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The Johns Hopkins 
University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THIRTY-SECOND YEAR 
Beginning October 1, 1°07 


Ira Remsen, President. 
Epwarp H. Grirrin, Dean of the College Faculty. 
Wittiram H. Howe tt, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


For Grapuate STUDENTS: 
(a) In Dy way a and the Arts. 
candidates for the degree of P' 
(b) In Medicine. (Course for ge for 
the degree of M.D.; courses for physicians.) 


Ys wears for 


For UNDERGRADUATES: 


(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) As special students. 


Libraries 


135,000 volumes. 
161,000 volumes. 
244,000 volumes. 


University, 
Peabody Institute, 
Pratt Library, 
Laboratories 
Chemistry, 


Directors 


Ira Remsen. 
Physics. Joseph S, Ames. 
Geology and Mineralogy. William B. Clark. 
ZoGdlogy. Wiiliam K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mall. 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 
Pathology and Bacteriology. William H. Welch. 
Pharmacology. 3 
Physiological Chemistry. 


Experimental Psychology. George "M. Stratton. 


Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Kirby F. Smith. 
Maurice Bloomfield. 
Paul Haupt. 


Henry Wood. 
Romance. A. Marshall Elliott. 
English. W. Bright. 
History. M. Vincent. 
Political Economy. Hollander. 
Political Science. W. WwW. Willoughby. 
Philosophy. J. Mark Baldwin. 
Mathematics. Frank Morley. 
Physics, Joseph S. Ames. 


Undergraduate Courses ‘leading to B. A.) 
Groups 


Ancient ey 

Modern Languages. 

History and P Political Economy. 
Mathematics and Physics. 
Chemistry, Biology, end Geology. 


Serial Publications 


American Journal of Mathematics fvel. XXIX.). 
American Chemical Journal (vol. XXXVIII.). 
American Journal of Phiiol (vol. 5 
Studies in History and Politics (vol. XXV.). 
Modern: Language Notes (vol. XXII.). 
Memoirs from the ee Labor ~ 
Geatsiontions to Asayrictogy (% rel I. 
Terrestrial Magnetism (v 
University Cirealar (vol. XNVES 

P ammes of the courses offered og prodeste stu- 
dents Philosophy and the Arts and in Medicine, and 

a Se 

application to th r. 


| VI.). 





New York 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1907, 10 
xt term opens September 18th, Muir, “DD. 





y Rev. Edward Waite 


oe ge ye 
catalogue a 
Aubarn, wy” 


SOMES SCHOOL 
al any x Superior teaching; an oS aw 
oe = Eliot, of 


Location id ‘or inf 
to PRESIDENT G GEORGE B. 





of Harvard, 

















MISS KNOX’S SCHOOL 


for girls. ‘The next school year will open on Thursday, 
the third of October.. Terms Rif 000.00 per B a Address 
Miss Mary Alice Knox, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


New YorK, Carmel 
Drew Seminary for Young Women. 


College preparatory courses. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution. Special attention paid to elementary in- 
struction. Buildings new and well equipped. 
Rates low. For catalogue, address the President, 

Rev. D. H. Hanasuren, S.T.D. 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year, 16 
Boys. Prepares for any college. s 10 to 14 years at 
time of entrance preferred. J. B. A.M., Prin. 


TRINITY SCHOOL FOR nove 
in the hills of Westchester Co. 

















The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 
Fall Session, September 18th 


Catalog on Application 
ev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 





Hartwick Seminary. 


NEW YORK, 
. H One of oA oldest and best 
Hartwick Seminary - oO thee = 


New York State. Hxperienced teachers. be healthful location, 
steam heat, abundant — su and moderate expenses 
Send _ for catalog. J. VER. D.D.. Principal. 


Mohegan ms School 


(Military) 28th Year 
MOHEGAN, WHSECHESTES Co., N. Y. 





competent 
w dlluatrated 


A 
supervision. Refined 
Address TNE PRINCIPATA 


catalogne sent on reqneet. 
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REPORT TO WAR DEPARTMENT, U. S. A. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


WILLIAM VERBECK, President MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Preparatory School for College, Army, or Business. 


Wasuincton, D. C., June gth, 1906. 
To the Military Secretary, United iics Army, Washington, D. C.: 


Sir—I have the honor to submit the following report of Inspection of the Military De- 
‘partment, of St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y., made May 5th and 6th, 1906. 

This institution is essentially a military school. 

The curriculum covers fully the subjects in which a candidate for appointment as sec- 
ord lieutenant from civil life is examined, except Constitutional and International Law. 
This is added when desired. 

The department of Military Science and Tactics is graded equally with the other impor- 
tat ones of instruction, and proficiency in that department is a requisite for securing 
a” diploma. 

It is apparent from the high state of efficiency in evidence that the officer on duty at 
corege is cordially supported by the faculty in the matter of military instruction and dis- 
cipline 

The students are required to be continuously-in uniform and they lead, as far as the 
surrounding conditions can be reasonably expected to permit, a military life. In other 
words, the conditions are such as to impress them constantly with a sense of being under 
military work and discipline. 

The true military spirit is developed and nurtured to a highly satisfactory extent. 

Military duty is performed with a maximum degree of zeal. 

The appearance of the cadets at inspection was superior to what I would reasonably ex- 
pect in a similar organization of regular troops. More precise in drill, but with less free- 
dom of movement. 

The military instruction has been carried out on broad and practical lines. 

The requirements of Par. 21, G. O. 101, War Department, 1905, as to time allowed the 
military department are fully complied with. 

The military instruction is of such extent and thoroughness as to qualify the average 
graduate for a commission as a lieutenant of volunteers. 

The students of the graduating class are fond of and seek a military life. Extended 
military and historical reading not great, but preference developing along those lines. Gen- 
eral intelligence, neatness and manners excellent. 

St. John’s Military College at Manlius, N. Y., is practically a private, high-priced mili- 
tary school. The President is in absolute control without hindrance from any superior au- 
thority. The class of students is superior in natural intelligence, birth and breeding. The 
number admitted is small and the result is a highly efficient military organization and an ac- 
curate, as well as comprehensive course in military science and tactics. 

The elements of a complete military education are taught here, including’ field engi- 
neering, with its entrenchments, pontoon and spar bridges, and practical work in marching, 
castramentation, guard duty, patroling, normal attack, attack and defense on varied ground 
and target practice at all ranges from 200 to 1,000 yards. Two days were spent here by the 
Inspector and practically the entire infantry drill regulations, to include the battalion, were 
gone through with by the corps. Advance and rear guard, outpost duty, fl4g signaling, 
mounted field artillery, litter drill, first aid to the wounded, Butt’s Manual of physical drill, 
saber exercises and practical tests in water analysis were also carried out. Saber drill and 
dismounted artillery drill with small pieces were executed by a special company of young 
boys who have not yet entered the battalion. A complete inspection of quarters and all 
buildings of the institution was invited and made. 

In every instance, whether it was drill, ceremony or quarters, the inspection revealed 
the most satisfactory excellence; the few minor imperfections noted only serving to ac- 
centuate the generally highly perfect state of discipline and training. 

The President and practical owner of St. John’s is the main factor in the success of 
the school. He is of a military spirit in instinct and training and his methods are the re- 
sults of original and maturely considered thought. 

It is superfluous to comment on this admirable and invaluable military institution in ex- 
tenso. In its general scheme of instruction, as well as in every detail of the execution of 
that scheme, it closely approximates anes 

H. C. HALE, Capt. General Staff, U. S. A. 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York. 


Home school for boys and girls. 


under care of Society of Friends. Opens 


87th year 
82 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. 40 acres. Exceptional health 


. 2d. 
record. Thorough pre 
gardening. art. elocution, vocal and 
mechanic arts. Separate home a 
Terms $250 to $875. Address for catal +" 
W. JAMES CRIST, A. M., Principal. 


camp for boys. 


on for any college or technical school. Commercial course, 
Ly trumental music, violin and mandolin. Shop 
a@ Home Mother for young chil 


CHAS, R. BLENIS, Supt., Bex M. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the Summer Courses of the 


University Preparatory 
School 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Seventeenth Summer Session. Ten Weeks 
Boarding and Day Departments 
Opens July 5th, Closes September 13th 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


of the UNIVERSITY or a we SCHOOL, 
A Special Three 


ur faculty collectively represents 56 years of 
successful experience in college preparatory work. 
EXPERIENCE 
During the past Sixteen Years the school has as- 
sisted over 1,000 > in successfully passing 
one or more subjects in the Fall Entrance Examina- 
tions to Cornell Universi 
EFFICIENCY 


ae ~ oe and the success of the school are 
ttested by the fact that the school is 


of en 


THE REGULAR ACADEMIC YEAR 


for 1907-1908 opens Tuesday, October a. for 
registration. Iiiustrated cata will mailed 


on a 
CHARLES A. STILES, B.'8., President. 
Ave. J, Ithaca, N. Y. 























‘NEW YORK, Fishkiil-on-Hudson 


Caswell Academy 


A home school healthfully situated at 
foot of historic Mount Beacon. Ample 
grounds; modern buildings. Gymnasium; 
military drill. Young boys received; per- 
sonal instruction. Rates, $300. 











. een NS ae Kins 
Ithaca High-School 
V2 A Graduating Clase “CORNELL'S yon compirenogryd 
“My acquaintance with the pre ry schools of the 
United States leads me to believe that a the'| Ithaca High Schoo) 
stands in the very front rank.” —J. G. SCRURMAN, 
President Cornell University, 
This school gets students from nearly every county in N.Y. State, 
every State in the hee Th, from nearly | every — It P 
thoroughly equipped ete., 
ers of proved success. ‘In h recent yearsit has won 04 Btate 





dress 
YNTON, D.Pd., Princi 
Cayuga Street, I Ithaca 





New Yorx, New Rochelle, Davenport’s Neck, 
33 minutes from New Yor! City. 


OAKSMERE SCHOOL 
FOR. GIRLS 


Mrs. Winnirrep Epcerton Merritt, A.B. (Wellesley), 
Ph.D. (Columbia). Principal. 

z acres of adjoining property and 4 additional buildings 
ave lately been acquired, constituting a school plant of 8 
buildings and 15 acres, with a direct frontage of more 
than one-fifth of a mile on Long Island Sound. 

8 buildings, one devoted exclusively to classroom work 
and one to a music studio. In the residence halls is a 
bathroom to every two bedrooms. 

Athletic fields and tennis courts. Boating under direction. 
Gymnasium. Absolutely sanitary conditions. 

Instruction in 12 forms, from primary through academic. 
College preparation. Complete courses in music and art. 


Address Mrs. MERRILL, Davenport’s Neck, New Rochelle, N. Y- 





St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


48 and 50 West 54th St. (Between Sth and oe. a Aven.) 
i —— A high class residential and day schoo! N 
yw 4 building _ eee ed for a ae 
Academic Course, Music and gy Geo Dickson, 
Director; Mrs. x Dickson, Prin: cipal. 











Of tbe city), 


 Tnstitute of of Musical Art ous, 


Frank Damrosch, Director 


53 Fitth Avenue, Corner Twelfth Street 
Re-opens October 14 


Endowed and incorporated. 


Catalogue on application. 
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Miss Helen M.. Scoville’s 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Annex in Paris Summer Travel Class 


Music, Art and 
Languages. Special 
Studies and Regu- 
lar Courses. Home 
Care and Social 
Life, Gymnasium. 
Riding and Outdoo: 
Exercise. Full Ad- 
vantages of New 
York and of Paris. 
35 Nassau St., 
ag tea City 


. in two years. 
Send for cata- 





NEW YORE Day School. 

LAW SCHOOL Evening School. 

“Dwight Method’’ of instruction. LL.B. 
LL.M. in three years. High standards. 
logue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


Department of Kindergartens 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Normal Course, two years. Spe- 
cial Classes for Kindergartners and Mothers. 
Froebel’s Educational Theories; Plays with Kin- 
dergarten Materials; Games and Gymnasium 
work;~Outdoor Sports and Swimming; Children’s 
Literature and Story Telling; Psychology, History 
of Education, Nature Study, Music and Art. 
Model Kindergarten. 

ALICE E. PITTS, Director. 
Year of 1907-08 opens Sept. 23d. 

















“Stone upon Stone” 


is not only the translation of its 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, conservative building 

of character and educa- 

tion given to pupils of 


The Ossining 


School for Girls [Ss>""b=,'°° 


New York. 
gary gS 


equipped gymnasium. 40th year. Separate 
home for children under 15 years of Year 
.book with views of the school on application. 


Miss C. C. Fuller, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


[RVING 


SCHOOL For Boys "tren 














Sse msaspsr —— 


The 
Dr. Holbrook 
School 


Ossining, N. Y. 


Established 1866. One of the best 
known preparatory schools for boys in 
the United States. Students thoroughly 
prepared for college or business. 
Located at one of the most beautiful 
spots on the Hudson, on Briar Cliff, 
500 feet above the river. Chemical 
and physical laboratories fitted with 
all the newest appliances. Gymna- 
sium. Beautiful campus of 25 acres, 
with well arranged grounds for base- 
_ ball, football, tennis, hockey and 
track athletics. Satisfactory refer- 
ences as to character necessary for 
enrollment. ‘ 
For illustrated catalogue giving full 
particulars and testimonials, address 


The Dr. Holbrook School, Ossining, N. Y. 





Mount Pleasant Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


A Preparatory School with Military Training, Founded in 1814 
Also MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 
Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 

NgEw-YoRK, Tarrytown. 








HACKLEY SCHOOL 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL 
BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


Hon. CARROLL D. Wricat, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


Henry WHITE CALLAHAN, Ph.D., Head Master 
NEW YORK, Néw York, Broadway and 120th Street. 


The Horace Mann Schools 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
For boys and _ girls—Kindergarten, Elemen- 
tary, High, 75 teachers. Special attention to col- 
lege preparation. Pupils admitted as vacancies 
occur. Address Samuet T. Dutton, Supt. 
SCHOOL OE TRAVEL IN CONNECTION WITH SYRACUSE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL finishing year’s regular 
id i - with foreign gtady and travel trip under school supervision, 


$800.00 











— BALLIOL a > modern school for girls. Col- 
tory and general courses. Edith Rockwell 
Hell, A.B., Head, Utica, N. Y. 





maste ges and history. Low rates. Limited to 15 boys. 
Immediate app: cation. "a register for both schools, Booklet of Travel 
and Preparatory School. jogue on request. 

ddress “School of Travel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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New Jersey 








mene 











N E Ww JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


( Showing New Athletic Field ) 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 





Centenary Collegiate Institute 
An ideal home school. College goonennteey and other 
courses. Well-directed athletics. 
spection solicited. Rates moderate. 
Dr. Eugene A. Noble, President, 
Jersey. 


New JERSEY, Morristown. 
Morristown School for Boys. 
Co_Leer PREPARATORY BoaRpiIne SCHOOL. 


CHARLES ScrrewmR (Princeton), President Board of Trustees. 
Francis Catt Woo MAN ( vane Head Master. 


Pine advantages. In- 
Send for catalogue, 
Hackettstowra, New 





Ohio 








New Jersey, Wenonah, G Bet 
clience, 


Wenonah Military / Aetdown ern 


English, Commercial and Military School al the highest 
class. College Preparatory. New Gymnasium. Bowling, 
Billiards, Shuffle Boards. Athletic Field. i Miles from 
Philadelphia. No saloons «. factories in the town. Cata- 
logue on application. Maj. JOHN R. JONES. “Supt. 





OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD OHIO 
1830-1907 


One hour from Cincinnati on the C. H. & D. Beautiful 
location. College Course leading to degrees. Fine advan- 
tages in Music, Art and preparatory branches. A pro 
gressive and scholarly Faculty. Terms $3e0 a yea 

Pres. JANE SCHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), Box D. 








KINGSLEY SCHOOL PR 20%. tssex Falls, M. 4: 


22 miles from New York; soo feet elevation. Large new gymnasium, running track, diamond, 


Scientific School or Business 


ténnis courts, golf- 


practice course. Thorough work in small classes. Buildings new, modern in equipment and planned for school purposes. 


References as to good character required from all applicants. 


J. R. CAMPBELL, Box 105, Essex Fells, N. J. 








The most vital benefit a boy receives 
here is the feendetinn | for strong, manly 


Scien- 
tifie fe Bae and Business and give Military 
instruction. But these are only helps to 
the one aim of giving boys that physical, 











niental and moral equipment which fits them for the 
work of the wor! 


t free on request, 
» aenngomes. We No 


Landon SM, DD. 


Rev. Yi Landon 4.) 
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Glenwood Institute 


Home boarding school. Non-sectariav, + 
noted for healthful lo ation and superior % 
educational advantages. College Prepara- 
tory and Business Courses, also Primary 
and Intermediate Depariments. Rates 
lowest possible with first-class instruction 
and accommodations. For prospectus, 
address, 


SRR tH 


ett 


W. EDWARD LAMB, t 
Principal, Matawan, N. J. © 


MesMe. 


=,2 358% 9 





Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem 


Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies 


Founded 1749. 90 minutes from Philadelphia., 2 hours 
from New York. 158th year opens September 18th. Ad- 
dress J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


Located in the “garden spot” of the State. Prepares 
for all colleges. Thorough training. No smoking. Use 
of library, 55,000 volumes. Gymnasium, athletic field, 
etc. New $100,0ov0 building added this year. Terms 
$250 a year... 

Tuappevs G. Heim, A.M., Principal, 

LANCASTER, Pa. 














DICKINSON 


FOUNDED 1783 
125th year will open September 20, 1907 


DEPARTMENTS : 
I, COLLEGE. Classical, Scientific, Philo- 
sophical, Latin-Scientific, 
each of four years. 


Il. SCHOOL OF LAW. One of the oldest 
in the Country. 


(Preparatory.) Pre- 
pares for technical 
schools and colleges. 





Ill. CONWAY HALL. 


For catalogues and further information, address 


Geo. Edward Reed 


PRESIDENT 
CARLISLE, PA. 














PennsytvaniA, Mercersburg. 


MERCERSBURG 
ACADEMY 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the most 
picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough instruc- 
tiun; college preparatory work being especially successfui. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, the aim being to 
inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough schol- 
arship, broad attainments, sound judgment and Christian 
manliness. New dining hall, new dormitory, and new 
athletic field. For catalogue and further information ad 


dress 
Wiruiam Mann Iavine, Ph.D., President. 


A high-grade academy for both sexes. Lo- 

Pennsburg, Pa. Ang) ert scattet Pesciomen Valley. 40 

miles from Philadelphia. New Buildings with new 

gy i ibrary, lat ries, large campus and 

athletic field. Thorough Instruction as shown 

honor men in thirty leading colleges and universi- J 
ties. Exceptionally strong coursesin Musicand Elo- §f 
cution, Resident Physical Director,systematic phys- 
ical training. Per. Jj 

sonal attention 

paid in small 
a classes and by | 





of Scholarships. 
Illustrated cata- 
logue free. Address 
Rev. 0. 8, Kriebel, 
A.M, Prin., Box ». 





The Only Catholic College 
in the East offering high-graded and full 
courses in 
Civil and Electrical Engineering. 

The courses in the classics and modern lan- 
guages are particularly strong. The social and 
political sciences are studied throughout the 
course. : , ; 

English receives special attention. Also 
a well-graded Commercial Course. Instruction 
is thorough and /nd:vidual as far as possible. 
The buildings are new and large and the equip- 
ment complete. The pa are spacious; 
gymnasium, cinder track (quarter mile). 

St. Nicholas’s Academy, a home 
school for boys, is situated on the campus 
and is in charge of a matron. 


Please mention The Indep 


REV. L. A. DELUREY, D.D., 0.8.4. 


President 








Villanova, Pa. 
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ai S| Propares thoroughly for any “A school 
Coals apply go Go. wine President, or W. A. aT 


PENNSYLVaNIA, Washington 
ee ee SEMINARY 
Founded 18 A Boarding School for A in 
Regular and lege Preparatory vagy Bow Sag Music, Elocu 
tion and Art. Fos or Cotalenne, address, 
Miss Curistiana C. Taompson, Principal. 





Miss Marshall's School 


Boarding School for Girls. Oak Lane, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Send for booklet, 
addressing Miss E. S. Marshall, Oak Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
if o Ser ae ce Geesl Wascoae 


St. Luke’s School sors 


WAYNE, PA., 14 miles from Philadelphia. 


For forty-fouryears (23years pry headmaster) St. 
Luke's has been eminently successful as a school for boys. 

its attrac tive home life and sevetal individual instruc- 
h scholarship. 











“A thorough and honest schvol, the kind 


~ _ contentment and hi 
3 all new, specially planned to meet every re- 
oaeat 
Locality remarkable for healthfulness, natural beauty 
and freedom from undesirable in —, 
Gymnasium with ag mys ey: er baths. 
Grounds of 30 acres, i atnletie field with 
quarter satie cinder track ncaa favilition for outdoor games. 
Boys prepared for = or yA ness. Terms 
Mer or illustra! catalogue ad 

















$750 a yer 
4 CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 








THE 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


English, Music, Art, 
Moral, 


Prepares for Vassar. 
Languages. Individual Instruction. 
Social, and Physical Culture. 


$275 AND UP. 


FRANK PAXSON BYE, B. S., President, 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY [Xb cinis 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Thorough courses. Modern, well-equipped buil Gymnasium 
Athletic field. Music wall cleoution in . Expenses 

Moderate. Address Epwim P. Brown, Prin., Beaver Dam, Wis. 








District of Columbia 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE — ngage cb 


A Home J. for Foue, Ladies. Campus 
torium and 








a F-Waledat-v 
Cathedral School — 


FOR GIRLS 
MT. ST. ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. o 


Within the Cathedral Grounds of 40 acres. mi. 
la account of ——— pupilage. fr 
d Art. 


pupil. 

‘ourses. 

RT. REV. i. ao SATTERLEE, f D.D., LL. D. 
MRs. Gentian Bg a ~ ag 














Virginia 


RAWLINGS INSTITUTE 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
A select school for young ladies. Strong faculty, beauti- 
ful scenery and healthful climate. 
Courses leading to the various College degrees, and 
Elocution and Pa sical 





special advantages in Music, Art, 
Culture. Next session will OPEN SEPTEMBER 


For catalogue, address: 
HENRY Ps TRIBBLE, 
Expenses, $225.00 to $350. 


THE RICHMOND TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR KINDERGARTNERS 
will reopen October ist, 1907. ALICE N. PARKER, Prin- 
cipal. Two years’ course in Froebel’s theory and practice 
and graduate course of one year. Special courses in sing- 
ing, drawing and physical culture. 14 West Main St., 
Richmond, Va. 


President 
00 














healthful and beautiful 


k. All 
our Tutorial a7gem. 
$75, 





STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
325 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in 
the South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 


Government Academies, or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverb! 
Vailey Bhenandoab. Pure 


moral tone. Parental discipline. Mili 
Fine, shady lawns, a y 
manly 
Standards an 
andy ey) _ a absolutely fire-proo 
CAPTAIN WM. EL MABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


mineral spring waters. H 
=. develops obedience, health, manly 
ipped mnasium, swimming pool and 
ly drills and exercises in openair. Bo: 
caieneane only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
traditions high. Academy forty-seven youre 


of the She: 
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WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 





face. tod lang.» Made an ih Used in over 
Churches and Public Buildings. Mention Tur 
for free pamphlet. 
Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MPG. CO., 3& 5 West 29th St.. New York 











HARTSHORN HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS SHADE ROLLERS 


Rear the script name of Stewart Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. Hartshorn on la 


Get “Improved,” 0 tacks required. Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


et te SCHOOL AGENCY 


SAVE oe tcl ON SCHOOL EXPENSES 


al rates this year to a limited number of students in 2000 schools and colleges, 


a vm kind hind ond deecrtgtion Liberal commission to teachers and students to act as ~4 
to av e Information about any school free. Write today for full particulars. State school preferred 


COLUMBIA SCHO OL AGEN CY, 1089 Manhattan Building, Chicago 














READING NOTICES 


HIAWATHA—The Peerless Table Water 

Contamination and pollution have recently done so 

ae, oa! Sappemning the ordinary drinking Eaters 

guaran that it is refreshi in more than one sense to find a 

of pl rhe ol *. ye nm safe’and reliable le water. Hiawatha is pure, spark- 

S di 935 B 4 ling 3 and healthful. pane | ag — hg Pz as a 

rinking water pure and simple, iawatha also has me- 

tu 108, roacway, New York dicinal properties to a high degree. It is curative in kid- 

ney, bladder, stomach and urinary affections, containing, 

as it does, a natural and happy combination of the salts 
desirable in a medicinal mineral water. 


Send Us Your Back Numbers Hackley School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, was 


established in 1899 by Mrs. Caleb Brewster Hackley. The 


; a present Board of Trustees are Hon. Carroll D. right, 
Both as an encyclopedia for refer LL.D., President; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Secretary, 155 


ence and an expositor of the under- | East 38th Street, New York City; Walston H. Brown, 


s : : Treasurer, 45 all Street, New York Ci Hon, Wil- 
lying currents of our national life, | jisn°A' Kedser, LL.D.; Mrs. CB. Hackley’ Mrs. C. C. 


The Independent i rth - | Doodhue, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., George Iles, Fisher 
he 14 ent is well wo ee A. Baker, J. A. H. Hopkins and Charles Levermore, 


serving. We began with 1904 to Ph.D. The school year opens on Wednesday, September 
divide the fifty-two issues of the ppt, 1907- Booklet can be obtained by porns Head 
aster, Hac 


: kley School, Tarrytown, N. 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


If our renders will send to their N. Y. Dock Co., 1st mortgage bonds, cou- 
= months, in good condition, . pons payable August Ist, 1907. 
. cn Y. Central & H. R. R. (Rome,, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg Div.), 1% per cent., pay- 
able August 15th, 1907. 


























THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
Chartered 1872 Capital ~Agcmana $338,400 
. a > a STATE eae tel ee ee 000,000 —- « « $236,500 
cent. Debertu Mortgages m Rea te; near 80 uring over thirt: 
aid years’ business Ww without loss pea or delay to investors. Send ter t information. . 
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Will You Be a Founder of a Second 
Ocean Grove on Long Island? 


An Association has been organized to establish a summer colony and Assembly work at 
Stony Brook, Long Island, similar to Chautauqua and Ocean Grove, but on broader lines. The 
following are the incorporators : ; 

Rev. J, F. Carson, D. D. Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells, D. D. 

Rev. J. M. Farrar, D. D. Wm. R. Hoople, Esq. 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. ' KF, D. Arthur, Esq. 

Robt. T. Stokes, Esq. Rev. J. O. Wilson, D. D. 

Rev. D. D. MacLaurin, D. D. Chas. Francis, Esq. 

Benj. F. Knowles, Esq. Samuel H. Coombs, Esq. 

Rev. T. W."Campbell, B. D, Theo. J. Van Horen, C. P. A. 
Jasper T. Dunham, Esq. 


While it is a beneficent enterprise, it is upon a business basis and it 
WILL BE FOUND AN EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT. 

The property is so located as to make it attractive as a site for summer homes and would 
be a profitable holding, even without the attractions of the Assembly. High elevation. Park 
onshore. Very accessible. Excellent train service. Less than an hour and a quarter to New 
York. Commutation rate very low. Shares are $100 each, which may be paid in installments. 
For full particulars send for handsome booklet just issued. 


STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION, 200 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
( Christian Workers Wanted to Represent the Association in Their Own Locality. 











HOME HEATING 


OUTDOOR 
TIME 


means fresh air 
and health. 


CO _ " 4 But that is 
, - . as equally true 
y ~ . > \ KELSEY a Boum INDOOR E 
an | Y Whenever a home is heated by 
SWRA THE KELSEY “4x" GENERATOR 


i , y v { \ (1) It brings assured warmth to every room. 


62) It introduces fresh air continually. 
SUNBURN 


3) It requires no water pipes or radiators. 
with its unpleasant and painful effects is (4) It costs less for fuel, management and 
quickly relieved by Ponp's Extract—the 

















repairs than any other hygienic system. 


A toilet necessity during warm weather. of the 30,000 homes where it is used, and tell- 
THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS ing “All about the Kelsey.” 


Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 


Substitutes are always disappointing, — KELSEY HEATING CO. 


FREE—“‘First Aid to Injured’’ Boooklet. 
Lamont, Corliss& Co., Agts..Dept. W, 44 Hudson St., New York 203 Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


*/New York Office: 554 Fifth Avenue 




















cooling, healing and refreshing antiseptic. Send for descriptive booklet, showing some . 
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Survey of the World 


An agreement pro- 
viding for a peace- 
ful and orderly sct- 
tlement of tle controversy over the new 
passenger rate law in North Carolina 
was reached on Saturday night, the 
Southern Railway and the Atlantic Coast 
Line accepting a proposition made by 
Governor Glenn on the 25th. The terms 
of the agreement are that the railroads 
shall adopt the prescribed rate of 2} 
cents a mile, beginning not later than 
August 8th; that the State shall appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court from 
Federal Judge Pritchard’s order dis- 
charging upon writ of habeas corpus the 
Asheville ticket agents sentenced to the 
chain gang; that the Southern Railway 
shall appeal to the highest State court 
from the imposition of a fine at Raleigh, 
and, if defeated; shall take the case up to 
Washington on a writ of error; that the 
State may indict the Atlantic Coast Line 
once, as a basis for further action ;, that 
both parties shall co-operate to procure 
a speedy determination of the whole mat- 
ter; that all pending indictments and 
prosecutions, except those to be used in 
appeals, shall be dismissed and that there 
shall be no new ones; and that the Gov- 
ernor shall advise all persons against 
bringing any penalty suits pending a 
final decision of the main question as to 
the constitutionality of the statute. This 
victory for the State authorities was won 
at the end of a long conference in which 
the Governor, his counsel and the rail- 
road attorneys took part. A few hours 
earlier, the situation had been made more 
menacing by the arrest at Asheville of 
W. W. Finley, president of the South- 


Railroads Yield 
to Governor Glenn 


ern, upon a warrant issued hy a police 
magistrate, and his speedy release by 
Judge Pritchard, before whom he was 
brought upon a writ of habeas corpus. 
Preparation had also been made for a 
second arrest of ticket agents recently 
discharged by Judge Pritchard, and for 
holding them in the custody of a State 
judge. This might have led to the use 
of force by the Federal authorities. It 
was known that the Governor had de- 
cided, if his terms should not be accept- 
ed, to call a special session of the Legis- 
lature and ask for an annulment of the 
Southern’s charter. A line nearly 300 
miles long, operated by the company, is 
owned by the State. An attempt to can- 
cel the lease of this line would have been 
made. Speaking of the agreement, Gov- 
ernor Glenn said on Saturday night that 
he regarded the victory as one for State 
rights. The people, he continued, were 
determined that they “would not submit 
to the oppression of the railroads or to 
the interference of the Federal courts,” 
and if all the other States “would take 
up the fight to curtail the growing power 
of these courts” there would be no diffi- 
culty in controlling the railroads’ and 
other corporations. Commenting upon 
the case, Senator Overman remarked 
that the two leading planks of the Dem- 
ocratic national platform next year ought 
to be tariff revision and the preservation 
of State rights. The record of events 
preceding the agreement may be sum- 
marized as follows: On the 22d, at 
Asheville. Judge Pritchard, in a long 
opinion, declared that the penalty clause 
of the new law was unconstitutional, 
pointing out that the penalties, if en- 
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forced for the sale of each ticket, would 
amount to $2,500,000 a day, and that the 
enforcement of them would close the 
doors to a judicial hearing. He then 
discharged the two ticket agents who 
had been sentenced to the chain gang. 
The Federal Court, he asserted, had in 
all the proceedings simply pursued the 
regular practice which the United States 
Supreme Court had approved, and it 
must preserve its jurisdiction. He hoped 
there would be no conflict, but if conflict 
should occur he would not evade his re- 
sponsibility. An appeal was taken. As- 
sistant Attorney - General Sanford came 
down from Washington, conferred with 
the railway attorneys, and obtained their 
approval of a proposition which he 
caused to be submitted to the Governor. 
This proposition the Governor rejected, 
because it did not provide for obedience 
to the law pending a final decision. The 
substance of it was that both parties 
should use all possible efforts to hasten a 
decision by the court of last resort, and 
that there should be no additional prose- 
cutions in the meantime. Governor 
Glenn in reply submitted the terms 
which were afterward accepted without 
modification except. with respect to the 
date for beginning to obey the law. He 
had asked for immediate obedience, but 
good reasons for delay until August 8th 
were given. When Mr. Sanford arrived 
the railway companies’ attorneys were 
considering the project of seeking an in- 
junction restraining all. attorneys or 
other persons in the State from bringing 
suits against the companies under the 
law. Owing to his disapproval this was 
laid aside. In the Federal Court at 
Omaha, Judge Munger has decided that 
the new State law reducing express rates 
by 25 per cent. is constitutional. Appli- 
cation from the express companies for an 
injunction restraining the enforcement 
of the statute was denied. Three 
prominent milling companies in Minne- 
sota, indicted. for accepting rebates on 
grain from the Great Northern, pleaded 
guilty last week and paid small fines. 


Js 


William D. Haywood, sec- 
y= ance retary and treasurer of the 

Western Federation of 
Miners, who for some weeks past has 
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been on trial at Boise, Idaho, for the 
murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg, 
was acquitted on the morning of the 
28th, the jury having been out eighteen 
hours. On the first ballot eight voted 
for acquittal and two for conviction. 
Two declined to vote. On one of the 
succeeding ballots there were four for 
conviction. Samuel D. Gilman was the 
last to stand out against acquittal. It is 
said that the four who for a time voted 
against Haywood were the jurors who 
had been regarded both by the prosecu- 
tion and by the defense as especially 
friendly to his cause. It is shown by the 
statements of jurors that the judge’s 
charge made it impossible for a majority 
of them to vote for conviction. Of the 
65 paragraphs in the charge, 31 dealt 
with the subject of reasonable doubt. 
There were jurors who did not believe 
Orchard’s story; there were others who 
held that the corroboration of it had not 
been sufficient. When Orchard was told 
in the penitentiary that Haywood was 
free, he said: 

“T have nothing with which to reproach my- 
self. I have told the truth in the interest of 
justice, and that is all there was for me to do. 
I am tired of the strain and suspense, and I 
hope my trial will be set quickly. I am anx- 
ious to have it over with, and am ready to pay 
the penalty for what I have done.” 
Governor Gooding says that the verdict 
was a great surprise to him: 

“T have done my duty and my conscience is 
clear. As long as God gives me strength I 
shall continue my efforts for government by 
law and for organized society. The State will 
continue a vigorous prosecution of Moyer and 
Pettibone and Adams, and of Simpkins when 
apprehended. There will be neither hesitation 
nor retreat.” 

It is expected that Pettibone will be 
tried in October. Haywood will return 
to Denver and resume the work of his 
office. He says that he never feared the 
result of a fair trial, and he expresses 
gratitude for the support given to him 
by representatives of labor in the court- 
room and elsewhere. Socialists in the 
cities rejoiced publicly on the 28th over 
the verdict. 

Js 

In an address before the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, last week, Charles 


Trust Laws 
and Suits 


G. Dawes, formerly Comptroller of the 
Currency, criticised the Sherman Anti- 
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Trust law and urged that it should be 
amended. His views were like those re- 
cently expressed in THE INDEPENDENT’S 
editorial pages. The law, he pointed out, 
made unlawful and criminal even such 
agreements in restraint of trade as are 
beneficial to the public. Agreements to 
preserve a high standard of manufacture, 
to prevent sales below cost, or to prevent 
at any point an oversupply of perishable 
commodities, he said, were prohibited. 
Agreements made for the purpose of ex- 
torting unreasonable prices should be un- 
der the ban. Because the law did not 
clearly define the crime, he continued, 
scrupulous men refrained from making 
beneficial agreements, but unscrupulous 
men violated the statute with greater im- 
punity, knowing how difficult it is to en- 
force a law which makes innocent acts 
and guilty acts equally criminal. Amend- 
ments- should clearly define the offense. 
Trade agreements should be considered 
by a commission in their relation to the 
public interest. “Beneficial trade agree- 
ments should then be legally sustained ; 
bad ones should be forbidden and, if con- 
summated, punished.’”——-It is an- 
nounced that the Government will begin 
its suit against the Powder Trust this 
week, at Wilmington, Del. The head of 
the combination, T. Coleman Du Pont, is 
chairman of the Delaware Republican 
Committee, and a cousin of Senator Du 
Pont, who is interested in several of the 
corporations. In Mississippi the State 
has sued the Standard Oil Company to 
recover $1,480,000 in statutory damages 
for violation of the local Anti-Trust law. 
——The Attorney-General of New York 
has brought suit against the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph companies 
for annulment of their charters, alleging 
that, owing to a business agreement, they 
constitute an illegal monopoly. The ex- 
istence of such an agreement is denied by 
the defendants. 


It appears that Dr. Tay- 
lor was the third per- 
son who was asked to 
take the office of Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco after Schmitz had been sentenced 
and Boxton had resigned, Dr. John Gall- 
wey declined the place because he was 
not, he thought, qualified for it by tem- 
perament or professional experience. 


The Situation in 
San Francisco 


THE WORLD 


Ralph C. Harrison, formerly judge of 
the Supreme Court and afterward Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, would 
not accept, because he feared that at his 
advanced age the strain of the work 
would be too severe. Mayor Taylor, re- 


taining Tveitmoe and O'Neill, who were 
appointed by Schmitz and were not 
smirched by the investigation, has ap- 
pointed sixteen new supervisors, as fol- 
lows, in the places of those who confessed 
their guilt: 


A. D. Ancona, physician; Joseph P. Booth, 
editor; H._U. Brandenstein, attorney; Gustav 
Breuner, retired merchant; George H. Center, 
real estate dealer; A. Compte, Jr., attorney; 
Bernard Raymonville, insurance agent; Thomas 
Magee, real estate dealer; D. E. J. Molern, pres- 
ident Academy of Sciences; Charles A. Mur- 
dock, printer; D. D. Murphy, attorney; Henry 
Payot, merchant; Loring H. Rixford, archi- 
tect; Lipman Sacks, merchant; G. W. Staf- 
ford, merchant; M. I. Sulliv-n, attorney. 

In this list there is no representative of 
the labor unions, because no prominent 
unionist would serve. But Tveitmoe and 
O’Neill are union men. To an industrial 
peace conference held last week the street 
railway company sent as delegates Presi- 
dent Calhoun and two other officers un- 
der indictment. The conference asked 
that these be withdrawn, saying it could 
not recognize indicted men. President 
Calhoun replied that this was a cowardly 
act. At the trial of Louis Glass, Emil J. 
Zimmer, vice-president of the telephone 
company, who had served five days in 
jail for refusing to tesiify, was again 
placed on the witness stand. He again 
refused to answer and was again sent to 
jail for five days. Glass is defended by 
Mr. Delmas, who defended Harry K. 
Thaw. In court he attacked Prosecutor 
Heney, calling him a “human _blood- 
hound,” and saying that the late Senator 
Mitchell was one of his “victims.” The 
wife of Supervisor Boxton testified that 
her husband brought home and gave to 
her the $5,000 with which he had beet 
bribed by the telephone company’s man- 
ager, Halsey, who is soon to be tried. 

s&s 
we Reports from Manila say 
The Philippine that the entire number of 

ante voters registered in the 
archipelago for the election of members 
of the new Assembly, to be held this 
week, does not exceed 60,000, which is 
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about Io per cent. of those entitled to 
vote. In Manila, whose population is 
225,000, only 7,902 names have been 
placed on the lists. In spite of the stren- 
uous efforts of party leaders, there has 
been very little popular interest in the 
movement. Some time ago, Sakay, 
Montalon, Villatuerte and Devega, chiefs 
of marauding bands of ladrones, were 
tried, convicted and sentenced to suffer 
death. The sentences have now been 
_ confirmed by the Supreme Court. This 
action will affect the popularity of Do- 
minador Gomez, an agitator who is 
prominent in the Nationalist party. As 
an intermediary or agent of the Govern- 
ment, he induced Sakay to surrender, 
and is said to have promised that this 
outlaw should escape severe punishment. 
Among the Filipino students at the 
Cornell University summer school, two 
or three in public addresses, professing 
to represent the opinions of the islanders, 
have expressed opposition to American 
rule and even’ a preference for the rule 
of Spain. Others, including a nephew 
of the Mayor of Manila, have replied to 
these remarks with some indignation, as- 
serting that the people regard American 
rule with satisfaction, except in the mat- 
ter of tariff duties. 
ss 
When our Government's 
plans for restoring home 
rule in Cuba were made, 
some months ago, it was thought that the 
municipal elections, which are to be the 
first test, could be held in September or 
October of this year. So much time will 
be needed for taking and tabulating the 
census, however, that these elections 
must be deferred until January or Febru- 
ary. A curious story about plans for 
an uprising in the Province of Santiage 
has been widely published. American 
military officers sought to improve the 
appearance of the grounds of the Morru 
fortress by setting out one hundred 
young cocoanut palms. Six years must 
elapse before these will bear fruit. A 
rumor spread that the Americans intend- 
ed to remain until the fruit should ap- 
pear. Secret meetings were held (it is 
asserted), revolutionist leaders were con- 
sulted, and an attack upon the troops was 
planned for July 12th. Secret service 
agents discovered the little plot, so the 
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story goes, and checked the revolution- 
ists by pointing out the absurdity of their 
reasoning. Seftor José de Diego, 
Speaker of the Porto Rican House, has 
come to Washington. His purpose is to 
prevent, if possible, an increase of the 
French duty on Porto Rican coffee. At 
the same tirre he asks that Congress, for 
the protection of the coffee of the island. 
shall impose a duty upon all imports of 
coffee into this country from other 
sources. The plea for American citizen- 
ship and for an elected Senate is made 
again by him. Admitting that the sugar 
and tobacco industries of the island have 
been greatly stimulated by annexation. 
he remarks that these are controlled by 
corporations or capitalists, while coffee is 
produced by small farmers and the peo- 
ple generally. An increase of the French 
duty, he says, would be a very severe 
blow to this industry. July 25th was 
the ninth anniversary of the landing of 
American troops in Porto Rico.’ Altho 
it was a legal holiday, there was no cele- 
bration of the anniversary in any town 
on the island. 
Js 

It is now reported that Nica- 
ragua will not attack Salvador. 
Nicaragua’s Minister at the 
Mexican capital has suggested that Sal- 
vador’s claim for damages on account of 
the recent raid upon Acajutla and Sor- 
sonate by an expedition sent from Nica- 
ragua ke submitted to President Diaz for 
arbitration. To this Salvador may con- 
sent. Until this matter shalf have been 
adjusted, Salvador and Guatemala will 
decline to take part in a Central Amer.- 
can peace conference at Washington. 
Two of the Moissant brothers, American 
citizens owning large plantations in Sal- 
vador, who were imprisoned upon th: 
charge that they assisted the raiders at 
Acajutla, have been released, owing to 
the interposition of the American Minis~- 
ter. Another brother fled with the raid- 
ers when they were defeated. Complaint 
was recently made by the resident Minis- 
ters of several European countries at the 
Guatemalan capital because final action 
concerning the sentences of persons con- 
victed of complicity in the attempted as- 
sassination of President Cabrera had not 
been taken. On the 26th, the death sen- 
tences of the lower tribunal were con- 
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firmed by the Supreme Court. The 
new treaty with Santo Domingo has been 
proclaimed by President Roosevelt. Ow- 
ing to prevailing prosperity, the salaries 
of the island’s executive officers anid 
legislators have been increased. Pres- 
ident Diaz appointed a committee to pro- 
vide for the celebration, on September 
16th, 1910, of the centennial anniversary 
of Mexican independence. This commit- 
tee has decided that on that day the con- 
struction of public improvements of vari- 
ous kinds shall be begun in more than 
goo cities and towns, and it is estimated 
that the cost of these projects will be 
nearly $100,000,000. On the 25th, 
Venezuela, replying to a note from Secre- 
tary Root, again refused to submit to 
arbitration the five American claims 
(those relating to the asphalt concessions 
included) which have been the subject of 
much discussion. 


The most important event 
during the past week at 
The Hague was the adop- 
tion of.the principle that debts shall not 
be collected by force except after a re- 
course to The Hague Court. Thirty- 
seven nations have endorsed this propo- 
sition while seven, including Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Turkey, abstained 
from approving the scheme. This prop- 
osition has been under the direct charge 
of General Porter, of the United States 
delegation, and is a personal triumph for 
him. As we have explained before in 
THE INDEPENDENT, this proposition, 
which is a modified form of the Drago 
or Calvo Doctrine, will practically pre- 
vent war between the Old and the New 
World. The other American proposi- 
tions are still under discussion. Our 
plan as outlined last week for strength- 
ening of The Hague Court will probably 
be accepted with some amendments to 
which, however, the American delegates 
will offer no objections. Also our 
scheme for a general arbitration treaty 
is meeting with some opposition, but the 
British delegation and the German dele- 
gation are supporting America and the 
matter will probably go thru in the end. 
Mr. Stead, who is editing La Revue de 
la Paix, which is serving a very useful 
purpose as a medium between the con- 
ference and the outside world, is thoroly 
disgusted with the British delegation. 
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“As members of a conference striving 
for peace ideals,” he says, “they are about 
the most incompetent set of beings that 
ever achieved an unmitigated failure.” 
It has been decided in regard to signs 
that are to be hoisted over buildings to 
be spared during a bombardment, that 
they shall consist of a large rectangular 
panel of wood or linen divided into tri- 
angles, the upper triangle being black 
and the lower white. The proposition of 
England that contraband of war be abol- 
ished has been utterly defeated thru Ger- 
many’s opposition. Lord Reay made a 
long argument for this proposition, but 
Dr. Kriege, the Germany delegate, de- 
clared a complete negative of the propo- 
sition. Mr. Bartholdt, of our Congress, 
and the ex-president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, reports from The 
Hague that the outlook is bright and 
that he is especially interested in 
promoting two things, first, the 
automatic continuance of the Confer- 
ence, and, second, the codification of in- 
ternational law. It is expected that the 
Conference will take action on both of 
these subjects. The president of every 
delegation was entertained at a banquet 
on the evening of the 22d by Queen Wi!- 
helmina, who presented each guest with 
a beautiful commemorative medal, on 
one side of which was stamped a repre- 
sentation of the Hall of Knights where 
the Conference is held, over which was 
rising the sun, signifying justice, and or 
the reverse an inscription with the date. 
After the dinner the Queen spoke to all 
the delegates and is said to have told Mr. 
Choate that she desired to visit the 
United States. It is rumored that Rus- 
sia wants to bring the Conference to a 
close by the 20th of August, but that 
will probably be too early. 


J 


The Evicted Tenants’ bill, 
which past the House of 
Commons on its second 


England 
and Ireland 


reading, met with strong opposition in 


the committee proceedings. Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell, Chief Secretary for Jreland, 
had stated to the House that he contem- 
plated the reinstatement merely of the 
2,000 claimants for whom the Estates 
Commissioners had estimated in their 
special report that holdings should be 
provided, and 8,000 acres were given as 
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the amount of land necessary for their 
reinstatement. In the committee of the 
whole an effort was made to force Mr. 
Birrell to limit the scope of the bill to 
these figures, and when he refused the 
bill was opposed on the ground that it 
placed an unlimited and arbitrary power 
in the hands of the two commissioners, 


who, if they saw fit, could approve of the . 


whole 8,400 claimants and give them 
forty acres apiece by evicting present 
tenants of any land. According to the 
bill a bona fide farmer who had for 
twenty years occupied and cultivated his 
farm might be evicted to give way in-fa- 
vor of the representative of some former 
tenant. Mr. Birrell and Mr. Redmond 
argued in defense of the bill that this 
power was, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, absolutely necessary in order that 
the social and political objects of the 
measure might not be frustrated. Many 
of the planters are not bona fide farmers, 
and there would be no injustice in re- 
moving them. Compulsory power was 
necessary, because in some cases an ob- 
stinate man who insisted upon his legal 
rights and refused to go might keep a 
whole county in a _ state of turmoil. 
“There must be,” the Attorney-General 
said, “some limit to the expense to which 
a state is put in providing protection for 
an unpopular man.” The Opposition 
seized upon this as an admission that if 
the Irish agitators only made it hot 
enough for a “land grabber” the Estates 
Commissioners would get rid of him for 
them. The split between the Sinn 
Fein Society and the Nationalists under 
John Redmond continues to grow, and 
it appears to be largely the fear of los- 
ing the money contributed from America 
for the Irish cause which maintains a 
nominal unity. Sir Thomas Henry 
Grattan Esmonde has come out openly as 
a Sinn Feiner. He declares that: 
“Parliamentary agitation is worthless, since 
England would never give home rule or any 
other concession for the asking. Ireland is 
no colony. She is a sovereign nation and 
should give up begging with bated breath and 
whimpering humbleness in a foreign legisla- 
ture for the restoration of her stolen liberties.” 
The Belfast situation is complicated 
by the demand of the Royal Constabu- 
lary for increased pay on account of the 
extra work imposed upon them by the 
strike. The leader of the movement, 
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Constable Barrett, was suspended from 
duty, but he addressed the meeting of 
500 policemen and thousands of. people, 
held to secure his reinstatement, and was 
then carried in a chair on the shoulders 
of a crowd thru the streets of Belfast. 

At the Parliamentary election for 
the Colne Valley division a young So- 
cialist named Victor Grayson won by 
3,648 votes to 3,495 for the Liberal and 
3,227 for the Unionist candidates. Last 
year a Liberal was elected without oppo- 
sition by 15,474 votes. Mr. Grayson was 
elected not as a labor member, but as a 
Socialist, with a very radical program, 
including the abolition of marriage. 
Last week the Harmsworth newspapers, 
the Daily Mail and the Evening News, 
paid $250,000 rather than await the 
judgment of the court in a libel suit 
brought against them by Lever Brothers, 
soapmakers, for accusing them of form- 
ing a trust for the monopoly of the soap 
business in England. A similar action 
brought against the papers this week by 
Joseph Watson & Sons, of Leeds, was 
settled in the same way by the publica- 
tion of an apology and retraction an 
the payment of $250,000 or more in dam- 
ages by the newspapers. 

& 
The generals at the head 
of the army are very in- 
dignant at the action of 
Parliament ‘in making the two years’ 
service law retroactive instead of apply- 
ing first to the class of 1906. They be- 
lieve it to be dangerous to the safety of 
the countfy, because for a third of every 
year for some time the army will be se- 
riously weakened. Generals Hagron, 
Metzinger and Michal have resigned 
from the Supreme Council of War as a 
protest against this action, and it is 
rumored that other members of the 
Council have done the same, altho the 
Government is concealing the fact until 
their places can be filled by younger 
men. Major Alfred Dreyfus has sent in 
to Minister of War Picquart a request 
to be retired on half pay. The reason is 
believed to be that he is disappointed in 
not‘ being promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, which he would have 
reached if he had not been sentenced to 
Devil’s Island. It will be remembered 
that General Picquart lost his position in 
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the army thru his defense of Dreyfus, 


but when the latter was vindicated a year 
ago he was reinstated with the rank of 
brigadier-general, and is now at the head 
of the War Department. Probably Gen- 
eral Picquart feared to reopen the old 
bitter controversy by promoting Drey- 
fus. A mutinous spirit still prevails 
in the French army. 
members of the Fifty-third Regiment, in- 
dignant at being ordered to Perpignan, 
decided to return to their old barracks at 

Tarbes, but were dissuaded by their of- 
ficers. The representatives of the 
Viticulturist Association of the Midi re- 
solved at a recent meeting to continue 
the struggle against the Government by 
a policy of passive resistance. One of 
the mayors of the South of France who 
took part in the recent strike of the mu- 
nicipal officers was tried for refusing to 
discharge an official duty, but the court 
acquitted him. Mgr. de Beauséjour, 
Bishop of Carcassonne, was fined $10 by 
a local court for violation of the law in 
performing the religious ceremony of 
marriage before the civil formalities had 
been fulfilled. Owing to the strike of 


the mayor the civil ceremony could not 


take place. His action marks the begin- 
ning of a movement on the part of the 
Catholics for complete freedom from 
State control in the matter of relizious 
ceremony now that the State has ceased 
to recognize any cult. Under the new 
law passed at the last sessions of the 
Chamber of Deputies married women in 
France are now entitled to their own 
earnings and all profits of the investment 
of the funds. They are not held re- 
sponsible for their husband’s debts unless 
these were contracted in the interests of 
the ménage. 
& 

The strike in the cotton mills 
in the vicinity of Moscow 
continues and is increasingly 
assuming a disorderly and political char- 
acter. Forty thousand men are now out, 
and it is expected that other big mills 
will become involved. Many arrests 
have been made and the troops in dis- 
persing revolutionary meetings have 
fired upon the people. The Seminovsky 
Regiment openly refused to take part in 
the maneuvers when the troops in camp 
at Tsarskoe-Selo were being reviewed 
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by the Czar. A large quantity of revo- 
lutionary literature was found in their 
barracks. The object of the demonstra- 
tion was to compel -the retirement of 
General Reimer, who has just assumed 
command and was disliked by the troops 
because of the part he made them play 
in putting down the Moscow revolt with 
such terrible slaughter in 1905. General 
Min, Reimer’s predecessor, was assas- 
sinated at Peterhof a year ago, and Gen- 
eral Reimer, fearing a similar fate, fled 
to Alexandria, from which he has now 
returned to take charge of the regiment. 

Almost the only work of the last 
Duma was the abolition of the drumhead 
courts-martial, but the system has again 
been put into force in a more stringent 
form than before. Only seventy-two 
hours for appeal are permitted to elapse 
between indictment and execution, in- 
cluding the appeal of the Military Court 
of Cassation, whereas a fortnight was 
permitted under the old régime. The 
new military courts have jurisdiction in 
all provinces, not merely, as formerly, in 
those that were in a state of extraordi- 
nary defense. A number of summary 
executions have taken place in the week 
during which the new regulations have 
been in force. The period for the 
registration of votes for the third Duma 
has expired, and very few of the voters 
have taken part in it. For example, in 
Odessa there were only 48 registrations 
out of 20,000 votes. Owners of real 
estate are not required to register. 
The police report the discovery of a new 
plot to kill the Czar. Maps of the 
fortress at Kronstadt and of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Petersburg, and the 
Tsarskoe-Selo and Peterhof palaces were 
discovered and an engineer was arrested 
as leader of the conspiracy. The 
Constitutional Democrats will not be al- 
lowed to hold their congress in St. 
Petersburg. They will try to meet in 
Finland in September. The newspaper 
organs of the party have recently been 
fined heavily. 

Js 
It seems that the Em- 
peror of Korea did not 
regard his forced abdica- 
tion as valid and binding on him, for he 
continued to incite plots against the Jap- 
anese and prevented his son from as- 
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suming the prerogatives of government. 
Another all-night siege by his Cabinet 
was necessary in order to secure from 
him a formal and distinct renunciation 
of the throne. The new Emperor there- 
after consented to acknowledge the con- 
gratulations of the Emperor of Japan 
upon his accession and to sign State pa- 
pers. The attempts made by the ex-Em- 
peror and his friends to arouse the 
troops to mutiny and the populace to 
rioting were not successful, owing to the 
strict- guard kept in the capital by the 
Japanese. The Korean Army repudiated 
entirely the pro-Japanese Minister of 
War and refused to obey his orders, but 
as the amount of ammunition they had 
was small and they were confined to 
- their barracks they could not do any- 
thing. The electric light plant, the rail- 
ways and the houses of foreign residents 
were protected by Japanese troops. In 
several parts of the Empire Japanese 
residents were attacked and buildings 
burned, but any concerted movement of 
opposition is apparently impossible on 
account of lack of patriotism and unity 
among Koreans. Six prominent Korean 
Officers, including one of the Elder 
Statesmen and Pak Yongho, Minister of 
the Imperial Household, were arrested 
during the night for attempting to or- 
ganize an insurrection against the Jap- 
anese and the new Emperor. The pari 
which Pak Yongho has played in the re- 
cent crisis is very obscure and not under- 
stood even by those on the spot. He was 
exiled from Korea some ten years ago 
on account of conspiracy against the 
throne, but a few weeks ago he appeared 
in Korea, ostensibly brought back by a 
sudden and imperative desire to see his 
family. Altho he had not been pardoned, 
he was received graciously by the Em- 
peror and courted by both parties. It 
. was generally believed that he came back 
to head an anti-Japanese movement, but 
the Marquis Ito showed him great favor 
and he associated himself with the II 
Chinghoi or Japanese party. At this a 
plot was formed under the Korean na- 
tionalists to assassinate him, and ten men 
pledged themselves to carry out the plot 
at a public meeting held in Seoul to wel- 
come him home. Pak Yongho was ap- 
parently taken sick and: went to the hos- 
pital instead of attending the reception. 
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One of the conspirators, seeing that they 
had been foiled, committed suicide. A 
proclamation to the Koreans was found 
on his body, showing that it was the in- 
tention of the conspirators to make mar- 
tyrs of themselves as an example of pa- 
triotism to their distressed countrymen. 
Pak Yongho mas made Minister of the 
Imperial Household with the approval of 
the Japanese, then removed, but reap- 
pointed by the young Emperor. They 
now seem to have found reason to dis- 
trust him, or have taken advantage of 
the crisis to crush him. A further step 
toward the annexation of Korea has been 
taken in the new agreement which was 
signed at the Japanese Residency at mid- 
night on July 25th by Iwan-Yung, the 
Korean Premier. It contains the follow- 
ing provisions : 

The Government of Japan and Korea, with 
a view to the early attainment of prosperity 
and strength in Korea and the speedy promo- 
tion of the welfare of the Korean people, have 
agreed upon and concluded the following stip- 
ulations : 

Article I. The Government of Korea shall 
follow the directions of the Resident General 
in connection with the reform of the admin- 
istration, 

Art. II. Korea shall not enact any law or 
ordinance or carry out any administrative 
measure unless it has the previous approval 
of the Resident General. 

Art. III. The judicial affairs of Korea shall 
be kept distinct from ordinary administrative 
affairs, 

Art. IV. No appointment or dismissal of 
Korean officials of high grade shall be made 
without the consent of the Resident General. 

Art. V. Korea shall appoint to official posi- 
tions such Japanese as are recommended by 
the Resident General. 

Art. VI. Korea shall not engage any for- 

eigner without the consent of the Resident 
General. 
The clause in the convention of three 
years ago providing for a Financial Ad- 
visor to the Korean Government is an- 
nulled, and Japanese will fill the more 
important administrative offices thruout 
the Empire directly instead of acting 
thru ‘native incumbents as before. On 
account of the expense and the lack of 
qualified Japanese, the introduction of 
Japanese officials will take place grad- 
ually. Two members of the Korean del- 
egation which have been appealing in 
vain to The Hague and European courts 
for protection against Japan have em- 
barked for this country to present their 
claims to the President, 
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about a better understanding be- 

tween the East and the West, there 
are two obstacles standing out with more 
emphasis than others: One the religious 
prejudicesof different peoples and theoth- 
er is what is known as the race problem. 
I have always looked upon the religious 
prejudices as perhaps the gravest barrier 
between the races of the East and the 
West. My eighteen months’ stay in the 
United States, however, during the 
Russo-Japan war, gave me a new idea. 
I was happy enough to be admitted into 
intimate association with a large number 


the troublesome path of bringing 


of people of affairs in America who are 
leaders of thought, men of affairs com- 
mercially and otherwise. 

My association with this class of 


Americans resulted in the conviction 
that, so far as the religious horizon of 
the people of the United States is con- 
cerned, it was very broad indeed. The 
consensus of opinions of religious circles 
of America is based upon the lofty and 
broad principles of charity, and is distin- 
guished with tolerance surprising to the 
outsider. 

In fact, I found that the prevailing 
sentiment of the religious American was 
strongly in favor of our country, not at 
all prejudiced against us because of 
creed, and what is more, in some cases, it 
was even decidedly prejudiced in our 
favor. Thus I had the pleasure of 
throwing away from my mind the fears 
that I had entertained for many years, 
arising from the difference of religious 
cults as a potent factor in wrecking the 
worthy efforts for the consummation oi 
which all of us are longing—of bringing 
about as complete an understanding as 
possible between the East and the West 

On the other hand I discovered, I re- 
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gret to say, a new difficulty, after all as 
grave as the religious prejudice. From 
year to year the misunderstandings 
which arise from the difference of blood 
gained their force, and at this time they 
have come to assume the serious propor- 
tions of an international menace. 

In the United States, while the amal- 
gamation of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Teutonic races seems to have brought 
about a very happy result, the distance 
between these two races (I mean the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Teutonic races) 
and the Latin races seems to be not a 
whit closer than it was in the days oi 
old. The fact has a pertinent signifi- 
cance to us, read in the light of these 
days, when the public opinion of the 
United States has begun to tell abroad. 
It has widened its influence over -the 
seas, and with the growth of its prestige 
and actual sovereign power over the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Philippines it has 
come to wield a powerful influence in 
the domain of the Far East. 

The same may be said of Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and France. They are 
exceedingly active in extending their 
spheres of influence into Africa and the 
East, so are coming into close touch with 
alien races. The chancelleries of the 
great powers of the world today seem, 
in fact, to show a strong penchant in the 
occupation of the tropical domain. In 
their program of mastering tropical do- 
mains, however, they have changed tac- 
tics; they used to dispatch their religious 
teachers as a herald of their onset. To- 
day they do not do so. -In order to bring 
these barbarous or semi-civilized races 
under their influence, the great powers 
depend almost altogether on the military 
or money powers, or both. Their ambi- 
tion is created with. money and sword. 
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One of the serious problems which is 
engaging the energy and time of Amer- 
ican and European men and scholars to- 
day is whether or not the European and 
American races can occupy African and 
Oriental territories in the tropics, and 
occupy them permanently, and as a 
corollary they are looking into the ques- 
tion as to whether the African and Ori- 
ental races can establish their own insti- 
tutions, develop them to the level of 
those in the civilized states, and maintain 
themselves independently. 

Not long ago a learned book was pub- 
lished. It was written by one of the stu- 
dents of international politics on the con- 
trol of the tropics. It is surprising to 
note what a very wide attention among 
the statesmen and scholars of the West 
it claimed, an incident which goes far 
to. show the extent and interest »of the 
West in such matters. It was just at 
this point of time that the world saw the 
opening and progress of the Russo- 
Japan war. ' The war commented plainly 
on the ability and the spirit of the Nip- 
pon race in maintaining and defending 
its vested rights, and in the conduct of 


a great military campaign, and this it 
was that gave the Western powers a 
somewhat exaggerated dread of what it 


may be able to do. They have come to 
the conclusion, the chancelleries of the 
West, that here is one race at least in the 
Far East with all the necessary, and in 
fact more than necessary endowment in 
not only maintaining itself against all 
comers, but with the power and ambition 
of extending its domain and influence 
abroad ; thoroughly competent to occupy 
the territories, not only in the Far East, 
but in the tropic regions. And this con- 
viction was the father of a new emphasis 
which is now being put on the racial 
question throughout the world, bearing 
especially on the differences of the West- 
ern and Eastern races. So it came to 
pass that Europe, which of old used to 
tame the Far East thru their honeyed 
words of religious propaganda, has, all 
of a sudden, changed its tactics complete- 
ly, and today is active in assuming a 
somewhat hostile attitude, which we see 
expressing itself thru many measures, 
either barring out the Far Eastern races 
from their own domain, or carrying out 
drastic measures in openly fighting their 
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interests. This. phase of the anti- 
Oriental movement on the part of the 
Western races is a matter which ought 
to claim our most serious atfention. 

While this anti-Oriental sentiment has 
been carefully fostered in -attaining its 
surprising growth, it is plainly seen that 
the differences between the different 
countries of Europe and America are 
coming together into a common house- 
hold, with more or less success, with 
more or less appreciation of each other. 
Indeed there are many prominent lead- 
ers of thought and politics both in 
Europe and America who are straining 
their efforts and marshaling their power- 
ful influences, and bringing about a con- 
summation of a better understanding be- 
tween the European and American races. 

Chief among these, according to the 
current reports of the day, are his Maj- 
esty the Kaiser and the President of the 
United States, Mr. Roosevelt. .Germany 
has already created a chair at the Berlin 
University, and distinguished it with the 
name of the Roosevelt chair. She in- 
vited professors from the United States 
to come over and lecture to the German 
students on the conditions and events of 
the United States. The Columbia Uni- 
versity of New York has dispatched one 
of its professors to fill this German chair 
created by the Kaiser, and his lectures 
are on the Constitution of the United 
States and the popular rights in 
America. 

In response to the. kindly initiative of 
the German Emperor, Columbia Uni- 
versity has created the Kaiser Wilhelm 
chair. It invites a German scholar to fill 
it, in much the same manner as the 
German University invites an American 
professor. Professor Schumacher, of 
Bonn University, filled the chair and lec- 
tured in New York on commercial and 
industrial Germany, and the Americans 
who have had the pleasure of listening 
to him are loud in commending the spe- 
cial advantages which accrue from this 
series of lectures. 

Now this exchange of scholarly men 
between the United States and Germany 
is an admirable effort to sweep away the 
somewhat unpleasant misunderstanding 
which has for many years clouded the 
prospect of bringing about a thoro un- 
derstanding between the two peoples, anc 
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there is no doubt but this will prove to 
be one of the most efficient measures to 
attain the end. 

Italy lost no time in following this 
good example ; at once she established in 
the city of Rome a chair for an Amer- 
ican professor. Thru him Italy wishes 
to learn more intimately of the different 
affairs of the United States. At the 
same time the United States promptly re- 
turned the courtesy and showed her ap- 
preciation of this effort on the part of 
Italy, and went about creating chairs in 
different. American universities for 
scholars and artists from 
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expenses incurred by the commission, anil 
the results seem to have produced more 
than the expected advantage. 

This seems to me.a golden hour. The 
leading powers of Europe and America 
are assiduous in bringing about this 
scholarly alliance between them. It is to 
be heartily hoped that our Imperial land 
may not fail to appreciate the significance 
of the opportunity which is facing her 
today. Nothing is more gracious and 
profitable than the exchange of ideas, of 
knowledge, of experiences; nothing 
would do quite as. much in making our 





Italy to instruct American 
students in Italian art and in 
the more modern develop- 
ments of Italian civilization. 
Perhaps one of the reasons 
which induced Italy to take 
this measure of encouraging 
a more intimate friendship 
between herself and _ the 
United States was  occa- 
sioned by the desire of nul- 
lifying the effect of an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding 
which arose from an unhappy 


complication in New Orleans, 
where a certain number of 
Italians were murdered by 
Americans. The world knows 
how, at the time, the Italian 
Ambassador closed his Em- 
bassy in Washington and re- 


turned home. Ever since the 
friendly relation between the 
two countries has always 
been under a cloud, and this 











effort in establishing a sort of 
scholarly alliance between 
Italy and the United States 
is hoped to sweep away the last shadow, 
if such still remain, resulting from the 
unfortunate incident of many years ago, 
and thus call this scholarly entente to the 
assistance of diplomacy. 

England followed suit: Mr. Moseley 
is the originator of what is known as the 
Moseley Educational Commission. Thru 
the liberality of this wealthy citizen of 
Great Britain, five hundred educators 
were dispatched to the United States 
from Great Britain for special investiga- 
tion along commercial, industrial and ed- 
ucational lines. Mr. Moseley defrayed all 
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race closer to another as to enlighten 
it on the conditions of the other race. 
It is one of the pressing duties and 
necessities of the State. That, at 
least, is my conviction. It is highly 
important that many of the races’ 
differences, so difficult to understand, 
and which are arising almost every 
day, should be thoroly investigated, and, 
if possible, explained and_ reconciled. 
Who shall say that such efforts as this 
should be neglected by one desirous of 
friendly relations among the powers. The 
time is here when the racial question is 
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dictating the foreign policy of the great 
powers of the world. It is the racial 
question that is either to develop the 
friendly relation between the nations of 
the East and the West or utterly break it. 

For that reason. it is my opinion that 
we should follow the admirable example 
of America and Germany in the matter 
of scholarly understanding between the 
nations. By all means let us encourage 
a movement which should result in the 
exchange of lecturers between the univer- 
sities of Europe and America on the one 
hand, and, on the other, those at home. 
Last year an English university invited 
Dr. Kiluchi to lecture upon the educa- 
tional system of our country. Our uni- 
versities ought to seize upon this oppor- 
tunity at once, and should return the 
compliment by inviting a scholar from 
England to teach our countrymen of the 
institutions and condition of affairs in 
Great Britain. 

This measure is doubly profitable: Our 
people can learn at first hand and from a 
competent authority the affairs of a,.for- 
eign country in which we are interested, 
and at the same time we can take an 
effective step toward the establishment of 
an international friendship. 

Indeed, we have with us in our midst 
Professor Ladd, from the Yale Univer- 
sity. He came over to our country at his 
- own initiative, and he is responding now 
to the invitation of a number of. schools 
all over the country, lecturing to them 


on the educational development, systems ' 


and institutions in his country. 

Such is exactly the work that I would 
hail with enthusiasm. His personal ef- 
forts are giving us an opening by which 
we may profit very largely. We should 
extend the sphere of his activity, we 
should enlarge the scope of the work so 
auspiciously begun by Professor Ladd. 

Last year, at the time I was leaving 
the United States, Mr. Green, the secre- 
tary of Harvard University, wrote me and 
said that there was a movement afoot 
among Americans for creating a special 
chair to invite a scholar from Japan to 
lecture to Americans’ on the history of 
Japanese civilization, and especially on 
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the transition and development of the po- 
litical and social Japan of the modern 
date. If there be found among the peo- 
ple of Nippon those who are willing to 
endorse this movement and bear a por- 
tion of the expenditure in connection with 
such program, he suggested that Har- 
vard University would at once establish 
such chair, supported by a joint contribu- 
tion of both the American and Japanese 
friends, and thus create a friendly chair 
between Harvard University and Japan 
by constantly having in their midst a 
Japanese scholar filling the chair thus 
created. He asked me if I would not 
take an interest in this matter and do 
what I could for its success. 

I have no doubt but that, if I may be 
happy enough to find a number of 
wealthy men in Nippon who are willing 
to share a portion of the expenditure con- 
nected with the creation and support of 
this chair, we may have the pleasure of 
seeing in Harvard University a chair de- 
voted to the study of Japanese history 
and institutions. 

The foreign nation, as I have pointed 
out, is anxious, on her own initiative, to 
know more about the history and present 
condition of our country. We cannot do 
less than return the compliment of this 
very kindly desire on the part of our 


* friends, and on our part should at once 
“take an active step in inaugurating such 


measures as would result in the establish- 
ment of a chair at our own university de- 
voted to the study of the history, industry. 
education and other affairs of our neigh~ 
bors, taught by scholars from abroad. 
Nothing in my judgment would be more 
gracious than this intellectual alliance. 
Nothing would untangle more effectively 
the sad knots of misunderstanding which 
are resulting from racial differences and 
racial prejudices. Nothing would work 
so well in smoothing a path of friendly 
relation between the nations as this move. 
In short, I look upon today as a golden 
age, in which we may be permitted to 
bring about a scholarly alliance between 
the East and the West, which of neces- 
sity would inaugurate a better day of 
friendly relations between the powers. 
Toxyo, JAPAN. 

















Agricultural Colleges and the People 


BY E. P. POWELL 


and was toid that I could find all the 

advice needed in the Bulletins of 
Cornell Experiment Station No. 32, De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin 76, 
New Jersey Experiment Station Bulletin 
136, Iowa Experiment Station Bulletin 
47, Alabama Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin 108. More detailed directions could 
be obtained from a book published by 
Dean Bailey, of New York State Agri- 
cultural College. While in Florida I de- 
sired to raise Smyrna figs, but was told 


| HAD trouble with my tomato vines. 


I must first get the caprifig wasp, intro- 
duced into this country by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and experimented 
with by the California College of Agri- 


culture. My neighbor, Hodge, is a dairy 
farmer. I found him using the Babcock 
test, to determine the comparative value 
of his cows—the invention of a professor 
in the Agricultural College of Wiscon- 
sin. Desiring to build a silo, I was re- 
ferred for instruction to bulletins from 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, and to 
others from Indiana and Oregon. So it 
turns out with every possible need of 
horticulture or agriculture, or what more 
exactly should be called aericulture. 
Recent bulletins discuss legumes, alfalfa, 
meats, farm drainage, irrigation, apple 
growing, peach growing, grape diseases, 
orange culture, sugar beets, forestry, 
poisonous plants, insecticides, country 
homes, marketing, all sorts of insect 
pests, spraying orchards and gardens. 
and otherwise enter into every field and 
branch of home life, home thrift, and 
national prosperity. 

In every essential particular the ex- 
periment stations are a part of the agri- 
cultural colleges, and all of these consti- 
tute parts of a great system headed by 


the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington. The stations are less pedagogi- 
cal, but equally experimental with the 
colleges. There are over sixty, includ- 
ing those of Alaska and Hawaii; organ- 
ized under the Hatch bill of 1857. With 
the establishment went fifteen thousand 
dollars a‘ year to each station. The 
States have generously supplemented 
this, until the amount appropriated is an- 
nually close to two millions. The com- 
pensation has fully satisfied the people. 
Their bulletins reach almost one million 
homes. North Dakota claims that its 
station is worth “one hundred million a 
year to the State itself.” The two sta- 
tions in New York have done fully as 
much for the people in fighting pests and 
teaching scientific agriculture. I found 
the Florida station busy with legumes 
and storage, two problems vitally essen- 
tial to the South. The value of the vel- 
vet bean and beggar plant in enriching 
the soil is something the Northerner does 
not understand. In a Western State 
there are over two thousand wheats be- 
ing tested at a single station. Bear in 
mind that a wheat averaging fifty bushels 
to the acre must be created, for we are 
close up to the limit of exporting wheat. 

The agricultural college was the 
dream of the veteran Senator and sage, 
Morrill, of Vermont. It was during the 
Civil War, in 1862, that his bill was 
enacted by Congress, granting thirty 
thousand acres of land to each Senator 
and Representative in whose State 
should be established a college, whose ob- 
ject should be to improve the agricul- 
tural methods of the State. The first 
created was in Michigan, which hap- 
pened to be the first State also to estab- 
lish a State classical university—about 
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fifty years earlier, in 1818. Michigan is 
a model American State. A peninsula 
among the Great Lakes, it has its own 
imperial resources, in the way of lumber, 
fruits, fish, salt, and a population which 
entitles it to be called the second New 
England. It was appropriate that the 
President of the United States should as- 
sist in commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its agricultural college; a col- 
lege which stands for a vast educational 
revolution. After the Michigan college, 
others followed in rapid succession; 
about half of them being adjuncts to 
State universities or classical colleges. 
The number now in attendance on these 
institutions is about six thousand. The 
graduates are double that number. The 
New York college reports approximately 
five hundred pupils. 

The first impression created upon the 
public was unfavorable. In the first 
place it was not easy to get good teach- 
ing corps. Investigation had not been 
the habit of our colleges; science had 
been secondary. Their graduates held 
literary achievements as pre-eminent, 


and it is to the agricultural colleges that - 


we owe a change of frontage to our whole 
educational system—a Baconian front- 
age. Such instructors as could be obtained 
knew little of original research, nor was 
there a vast volume of accumulated facts 
behind them. Agriculture was despised. 
Farming was out of joint. Deserted 
farms were annually advertised by sev- 
eral of our States. It is no wonder that 
at the outset go per cent. of the grad- 
uates of the agricultural colleges failed 
to devote themselves to agriculture. I 
confess that when I took up this topic I 
did not fully realize that the agricultural 
colleges had passed entirely by the ex- 
perimental stage, and had not only 
created for themselves a most abundant 
and capable staff of teachers, but had in- 
jected the spirit of investigation into 
every school in the United States—in 
other words, had made the study of land- 
culture the very ideal. But I find the 
whole United States netted with a new 
and innovating system of education; an 
intolerant system so far as this, that it 
will have nothing to do with medieval- 
ism, while it bases itself strictly on in- 
dustrialism—that-is, the development of 
the industries of the State; to educate 


and ennoble labor; and to prepare its 
pupils not only to think, but to think in 
connection with modern affairs and 
everyday life. I find, farther, that our 
agricultural colleges are getting to be the 
intellectual centers of America. There 
is about them not only an atmosphere of 
investigation but of application. . Had 
education become industrialized at an 
earlier date not only would much wasted 
power have been saved, but many of 
those who became eminent in philosophy 
or theology would have been eminent in 
practical science. Jonathan Edwards, 
when a boy of thirteen, without aid or 
advice, anticipated several of our modern 
scientific discoveries. Professor Silli- 
man, of Yale, says that in a more favor- 
able age Edwards would have become 
another Isaac Newton. 

While it was not easy at the outset to 
man our agricultural colleges, we find 
that a new sort of scientific enthusiasts 
has been evolved—a sort of men desirous 
of nothing so much as to apply science 
in finding out things; and these practical 
scientists are making our agricultural 
colleges the most forceful institutions of 
learning ever instituted. The young men 
and women that flock to them are dead 
in earnest, and are never found in haz- 
ing and other occupations which dis- 
grace our colleges. Ninety per cent. of 
the graduates now go into farm work or 
correlated industries. They are not 


- drafted off into our cities, seeking em- 


ployment in the crowd. The wave 
countryward, which has been going on 
for fifteen years, is largely due to these 
fellows. I know a young woman, mem- 
ber of a wealthy family, but with an en- 
thusiasm for the land. She went to 
Cornell, while her mates went to Vassar 
and Wellesley. Today she is moderniz- 
ing one of the largest women’s clubs in 
the United States, while her summer is 
spent in the garden, orchard and hay 
field. This girl does not need to know 
one fact less about music, or French, or 
art, because she knows the exquisite art 
of orcharding and the high art that 
reaches from breeding cattle to cross- 
breeding fruits and flowers. She is a 
practical gardener, and there in the 
garden comes back to her, not only the 
lore but the health of her grandmothers. 
She has learned, not only to create with 
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God but to transmute her creations into 
wholesome food, and a wholesome per- 
sonality. I am not sure but that the lib- 
eral education of women came about one 
generation too soon. Had there been a 
little delay, just long enough for indus- 
trialism to get its grip on life and 
thought, co-education would have 
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touched every farm home to quicken it; 
has turned all the sciences loose in our 
orchards and gardens. It proposes not 
only to greatly increase the product of 
our land per acre, but to make our labor 
intensely interesting. Not all of this is 
due to the Agricultural College and its 
congeners, but vastly the larger part of 
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created more home builders, housekeep- 
ers and garden makers. Horace would 
have had less influence with them, but 
Darwin would have had more. 

Agricultural education reaching out 
by its bulletins, lectures and orchard 
talks, not seldom adding reading courses 
for farmers’ wives and farmers’ children, 
is doing a great deal to break up the dead 
level of farm life, the insipidity of an in- 
dustry from which the factory had taken 
the brightest and pleasantest occupa- 
tions. For fifty years farm life could be 
described as 
“To nod with grazing cattle, where slow days, 
Most like the slow streams, creep in endless 

levels.” 

Once arcadian and idyllic, farming 
had become the treadmill of an unen- 
lightened population, thinking of the dis- 
tant city as a Paradise—but out of their 
reach. But this new sort of schools has 


the work has been done by these institu- 


tions. I think there are some evidences 
that, by carrying lectures and talks and 
reading courses into every hamlet, these 
extensions are going to displace the 
Chautauquas, as the Chautauquas sup- 
planted the lyceum platform and lecture 
courses. 

The economic problem is, however, 
just now the more striking, if not the 
most important. After the Civil War 
we found ourselves financially em- 
barrassed ; our needs increasing, but our 
productive capacity not increasing in the 
same ratio. We needed an enormous de- 
velopment of productive enterprise, and 
it was fortunate for us that just at that 
time the agricultural colleges were cre- 
ated. Along the line of evolution our 
present struggle is with the least signifi- 
cant forms of life. Our national ento- 
mologist, Dr. Howard, ‘sets the annual 
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Joss on cereals from insects alone at two 
hundred millions; on stored crops, one 
hundred millions; on forests and lumber, 
one hundred and fifty millions; on ani- 
mal products, one hundred and seventy- 
five millions ; on fruits, twenty-seven mil- 
lions; on cotton, sixty millions; on hay 
and grass, fifty-three millions ; and on all 
other products, about seventy millions. 
Homer is of great value to us, but he 
cannot help us in this pinch. Euclid 
alone could do nothing to stop the march 
of the Rocky Mountain locust. The wheat 
weevil, the hop louse, the codlin moth, 
the saw fly, the ox warble, the Texas cat- 
tle tick are facts that we cannot scan in 
hexameter. Education of the old sort 
had its mission, but it was incompetent 
to deal with the modern problem of sub- 
duing a continent to aggressive civiliza- 
tion. Agricultural education is reducing 
the annual losses steadily. We know now 
how to fight and how to conquer the cur- 
rant worm, the curculio, the codlin moth, 
the pear psylla, the tent caterpillar; and 
altho the battle must be repeated each 
year we can save our crops. 

Other lines of work are as novel as 
they are interesting; some of. them in- 
spirational. Professor Bolley, of North 
Dakota Agricultural College, has a 
nursery and hospital on the college 
grounds for curing the sick and strength- 
ening the well, for sickness in the vege- 
table kingdom is quite as common as in 
the animal. He studies wilt, rust, smut and 
other diseases. His treatment of smut 
with formaldehyde has already saved 
millions of dollars to the State. His 


object, of course, is to seek a plant that. 


will be immune, and at the same time he 
would discover a way to cure sick soil. 
Whenever a plant gives proof of its viril- 
ity the seeds are preserved, labeled, and 
the next season planted to secure their 
posterity. He is working with wheat 
and flax as well as fruits, and it may be 
noted as a special feature of this sort of 
work that it requires probably ten years 
to secure a satisfactory result. 

Recently Professor Hunter, of the 
entomological department of the Kansas 
State University, has turned his attention 
to the collection of parasite bees, to kill 
the green bugs that have caused such an 
excitement in the wheat market. These 
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parasites are sent free of charge to the 
farmers of the Southwest. Reports from 
Texas and Oklahoma inform us that the 
bugs are practically exterminated from 
those States. In Kansas fitfd Missouri 
the colleges are especially btisy with the 
locust; the thirteen-year variety, which 
gave its last appearance in 1894, being 
due again this year. If they are able to 
accomplish relatively what Riley accom- 
plished with the Rocky Mountain locust, 
it will be worth at least millions to the 
farmers. But for the strenuous labor of 
these collegiate corps, the Sam José scale 
would long ago have obliterated the hor- 
ticulture of half the United States. At 
least a dozen colleges and as many more 
stations are at present co-operating with 
the National Entomological Department 
to destroy the terrapin scale. 

Professor Holden’s corn-gospel. trains 
have become famous all thru the corn 
belt. He is accredited with having ac- 
complished a reform which oncé more 
sends us into the millions for our esti- 
mates. These trains travel from town 
to town, at State expense, summon the 
farmers to a conversational lecture, and 
teach a scientific method of selecting the 
seed for cultivating our grandest cereal. 
Professor Budd, of the Iowa College, has 
ransacked the world for better fruits, and 
has. introduced. into the United States -a 
very large number, either entirely novel 
to us, or improvements of those we al- 
ready possessed. As an illustration of 
the result of his work and that of his able 
assistant, Professor Hansen, take the 
melon department alone. In 1898 .thirty- 
five American and fifty-six of his Ori- 
ental sorts were tested at colleges and 
stations. The South Dakota College re- 
ported that the five best varieties were of 
the imported sorts. The Iowa State 
Horticultural Society decided that the 
winter melons were equal to the very best 
in quality, but that winter melons were 
not called for by the Iowa climate. The 
introduction of the olive has greatly 
added to our wealth as well as our pleas- 
ure. The commercial value of the 
orange, the melon, the strawberry, the 
tomato, as well as other fruits, and nuts 
has relied almost entirely upon the work 
of our professors. For instance, in New 
Jersey the station has been able to secure 
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an average gain of over sixteen hundred 
quarts per acre on irrigated plots of 
blackberries. 

Taking up the problem of forestry, our 
agricultural schools show us how to 
make deserts over into arable land, and 
at the same time prevent the making of 
any more Saharas. A bulletin from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
reports that our timber supply is melting 
away three times as fast as the incre- 
ment of our forests supplies waste. The 
quantity of lumber annually used would 
make a floor, one inch thick, for all of 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Delaware. On the 
other hand, if rightly managed, our for- 
est area is sufficient to perpetually fur- 
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a yearly revenue of thirty millions under 
her improved forestry system. Our agri- 
cultural educational institutions have not 
only agitated this question until most of 
the legislatures have been persuaded to 
act, but graduates from the forestry de- 
partments are in great demand to take 
charge of privately owned forests. I do 
not know of any one line of work likely 
to do more for the permanent prosperity 
of the American people than the exalta- 
tion of tree planting and the specification 
of such trees as will best thrive under 
local conditions. The State of New 
York commenced work in Igor by plant- 
ing white pine in the Catskill district. Its 
forestry work was for a while placed in 
charge of Cornell, but an unfortunate 
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nish timber enough for every legitimate 
need ; in fact, as Professor Fernow says, 
it might yield a large annual income. 
The forests of the German States pro- 
duce an annual net revenue of two dol- 
lars and forty cents per acre, and it is 
judged that our own forests should do 


considerably better. Canada anticipates 


dispute ended this control, perhaps tem- 
porarily. 

Perhaps not least important has been 
the State soil surveys, carried on by a 
larger part of our agricultural colleges. 
Any farmer may have a specific soil ex- 
amination by communicating with his 
State experiment station or college. In 
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this way a very large amount of labor is 
saved, in the way of cultivating crops 
least likely to produce a maximum rev- 
enue. Professor Miller, of Missouri, has 
been eminent in this sort of work, and 
he reports that the farmers of that State 
fall in with the idea very cordially. In 
Florida I found that Southern farmers 
were peculiarly in need of soil analysis, 
having in some way adopted prejudices 
against any effort to widen the list of 
crops experimented with. It is only 
within a very short time that the Irish 
potato has been one of their marketable 
products. The State bulletins have been 
eminently useful also in teaching the 
value of legumes, like velvet bean and 
cow peas, to make the sandy soil most 
fertile. . A source of enormous loss to 
fruit growers has been the lack of accu- 
rate knowledge as to cold storage and 
shipping. The Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State colleges have taken up 
this question in all its varied shapes. 
California, which was losing more than 
half a million of dollars a year, reports 
that nearly all of this is now saved. 

The work of Mr. Burbank has become 
so well known that he has been mis- 
placed, if not misunderstood. He is sim- 
ply one of the first to turn his homestead 
into a private experiment station. He is 
not only assisted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but he re- 
ceived his stimulus in the first place from 
agricultural colleges and stations. There 
. are dozens more who are doing equally 
good work, altho not so extensive. Mr. 
Munson’s grape catalog is one that might 
easily be issued from a State station, and 
he is author of bulletins on the subject 
of grapes, published by the Government. 
We seem to be coming to an era when 
our whole land will be covered with 
farms and farmers, who are also creators 
of new fruits and flowers as well as new 
races of animals. In other words, the 
agricultural colleges have established a 
sort of university extension, which has 
proved workable to an extent beyond 
that ever before scheduled. The object 
of these colleges is to reach the people, 
rather than to create a learned class, 
apart from the people. Every man who 


grows fruit or vegetables or flowers is 
interested in developing better sorts, 
while the boys and girls find the best 
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part Of their education in personal ex- 
periment and investigation. When any- 
thing new is produced it belongs to the 
world as well as the family, and the 
originator is expected to enter into cor- 
respondence with his agricultural col- 
lege. 

The Cornel! Experiment Station is 
just now verv busy over three or four 
problems that deeply cancern plain 
farmers. Its experiments in root crops 
have developed mangels yielding eight 
thousand pounds of dry matter per acre, 
while the best yield of dent corn is four 
thousand pounds. It also has at present 
not less than fifteen thousand plants of 
timothy under observation, with the ex- 
pectation of developing a timothy that 
will furnish three to four times the 
amount of hay per acre over the selec- 
tions commonly grown. In the dairy 
school it has recently demonstrated that 
a high quality of butter can be made 
from the fat wasted in whey. The value 
of this butter in New York State alone 
would be annually over seven hundred 
thousand dollars. It is also paying es- 
pecial attention to the invention of a bet- 
ter system of brooding chickens in large 
flocks; at the same time saving 75 per 
cent. of labor. 

Not by any means least to be estimated 
is the profoundly good literature which 
we owe to these colleges. I do not know 
where’ to find volumes more attractive in 
their’ makeup, more charming in their 
literary style, more fascinating in their 
narrative, more educative in every way, 
than a volume of the “Nature Study 
Leaflets,” published by the New York 
Agricultural College workers. Of all 
the “manuals of horticulture,” not one 
ever published equals that issuing from 
the Iowa Agricultural College, and writ- 
ten by Professor Budd, and his col- 
league, Hanson. Of course the “Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture,” published by 
Dean Bailey, is absolutely invaluable; 
and only for his relation to the agricul- 
tural college, we should know very little 
of Munson’s masterly work with our 
native grapes. 

Summed up, we find that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is so correlated with 
State colleges, and these with State ex- 
periment stations, as to constitute a new 
American university system. It has put 
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medievalism to shame. It has asserted 
the simple life as the true end of educa- 
tion. It is recreating the country home 
as ideal. It has’ gathered fruits, cereals, 
vegetables and flowers from all the globe, 
with which to create the country garden, 
yet it teaches the intelligent owner to 
improve what he receives. By the art 
of making soil from the air the land 
owner may hereafter reap his acres but 
never rob them. The property held by 
the agricultural colleges alone is over 
seventy millions, and a people never had 
a better investment. The problem now 
is a more perfect elaboration of studies, 
and how best tc extend the system to the 
secondary and primary school grades. 
Most of the colleges require a prepara- 
tion in English history, simpler mathe- 
matics and civil government. Massachu- 
setts adds psychology, physical geogra- 
phy and plane geometry—much more 
than Yale and Harvard required one 
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hundred years ago. Electives are al- 
lowed to some extent, and specialization 
between agronomy, dairying, animal hus- 
bandry and horticulture. A few of the 
colleges allow as high as sixty electives, 
based, however, on a prescribed course. 
Cornell has eight groups of electives, and 
it is doing very much in the way of 
reaching those unable to leave home for 
an extended period. A few of the States 
have created agricultural high schools. 
Alabama has nine, that is one in each 
Congressional district. In Missouri. the 
normal schools teach agriculture to 
teachers. A few of the States graft agri- 
cultural teaching onto the common 
school curriculum, while Reading 
Courses and Farmers’ Institutes consti- 
tute supplements in Michigan, New 
York, South Dakota and West Virginia. 
Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Rhode Island and Washington add to 
their regular course high schools, 
Curnton, N. Y. 


The Merchant Weighs His Merchandise 


BY DORA READ GOODALE 


STRANGE, glittering gifts, when all was strange and new, 
Life with indulgent smile spread out to view; 


Toys, weapons, tools. 


With leaping heart I chose, 


Here, there; for beauty, these, for service, those; 
Grasped unnamed wealth—“Ah! ah!”—with courteous ease 
Life’s hand restrained me—‘“First, my payment, please!”’ 


“What, payment! I? 


Wherewith should I requite? 


Fierce cravings tell me these are mine by right. 


Be generous! Give!” 


Lips pursed, and narrowed eyes, 


The mighty huckster scanned his merchandise. 
“Something on trust I might perchance supply, 
Yet days of reckoning come—and rates are high!” 


“But I—I ask so little, stand so needy! 
See—this, and this—what! folding them already? 


A trifle, now, must serve.” 


“Both small and great, 


All in my pack is paid for, soon or late. 
With toil and sweat, men yield me up the price, 
With pangs and groans, with risks and sacrifice— 


Soul’s coin, or body’s. 
All’s yours. You shrink? 
Reppinc, Conn. 


. 


‘Take my all!’ you cry? 


Farewell!” And Life passed by. 





A Plea for the Needy, 
Mediocre Student 


BY SUSANNE WILCOX 


For some years I 

have been located in a 

college town where 

many of the citi- 

zens take a vital 

interest in the life 

of the students, 

who average about 

fifteen hundred 

young men and 

women each year. Being one of the in- 

terested citizens, I have had ample op- 

portunity to participate personally in this 
life and observe its various phases. 

Like most Americans I have been an 
enthusiast for education, and without 
stopping to define definitely this term, so 
flexible in meaning, to me it has always 
stood unquestionably for the medium of 


acquiring the maximum of power in the 


larger sense. Indeed so abiding was this 
faith in the wonders which education 
could work for the young man or woman 
starting life that it seemed to me no sac- 
rifice made to obtain it could be too great. 
Not until after prolonged and disap- 
pointing observation among college stu- 
dents did this conviction gradually be- 
come infected with doubt, which caused 
me to question whether the price paid is 
not often too dear, or whether among the 
many other avenues of philanthropy, a 
way might not be devised for assisting 
the average young man or woman who is 
ambitious and persistent, and must earn 
all or most of a livelihood whilé going 
to college. For the exceptionally capa- 
ble student there are always prizes o~ 
scholarships to be had, and with litt'e 
difficulty he succeeds in enlisting the 
sympathy and interest of some one who 
is glad to assist him. The great mass 
of needy, mediocre students, however, 
often men or women of fine taste and 
feeling, pick their way from one wab- 
bling stepping-stone to another, with 
only success flickering dimly in the dis- 
tance as a beacon light to lure them on. 


, and light. 


It is after watching the 

struggles of this class of 

students that one’s faith 

in the pre-eminent 

value of an educa- 

tion which requires 

the sacrifice of 

health, the most 

primitive comforts 

of life, and reason- 

able peace of mind, becomes shattered, 
and one’s heartstrings are often strained 
to their utmost tension. 

The first case among this class of stu- 
dents which came to my notice was that 
of a young man who heard that we need- 
ed some one to do sweeping and clean- 
ing. He had only several hours free on 
two days of each week, so we emploved 
him for all his spare time. He was a 
bright-eyed, moderately healthy and in- 
telligent-looking boy, not ashamed to 
work, and so full of enthusiasm that the 
way looked easy. One day I came into 
a room where he was dusting and no- 
ticed that as I entered he was startled 
and opened his eyes drowsily, as if he 
had been dozing erect. 

“IT am afraid you are not getting 
enough sleep, Mr. G——,” I said. 

“Not any too much, I dare say,” he re- 
plied. 

“How many hours last night, for in- 
stance?” 

“Four,” he said, hesitatingly, for once 
before I had reproached him for stealing 
from the hours which he needed for rest. 

“Would you mind telling me just how 
much work you are doing each week?” I 
persisted. 

“Well, I go four times a day before 
each meal and in the evening to attend to 
Dr. Rainer’s furnace; then I wait on ta- 
ble at Mrs. Steel’s for my board, room 
I have a place now in the 
library as assistant two hours each after- 
noon, which pays most of my tuition ; be- 
sides three hours a day to attend classes, 
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which, along with your work, leaves me 
no time during the day for study. In 
fact, I have been putting off asking you 
to let me get you some one else.” 

Frequently during the year I saw Mr. 
G—— in the library. He always seemed 
hopeful, and insisted that he was getting 
on very well, altho each time he looked 
more hollow-eyed and fatigued. The 
following autumn he returned to college 
after having worked all summer on a 
farm. Various people who were inter- 
ested in the lad began to be anxious 
about him and predicted that .he could 
not hold out. Shortly after Christmas 
he was sent home to recuperate, ill and 
completely broken down. 

A similar case was that of Miss T——, 
an ambitious girl, from a neighboring 
village, whose father was able to pay 
only her tuition. She went into the fam- 
ily of one of the instructors to work 
three hours a day for her board and 
room. There were books, some cloth- 
ing and incidentals which were not 
yet provided for, so she asked if she 
might do ironing, mending, etc., in order 
to earn some extra money. Her first 
year’s work in college was above the av- 
erage, consequently she was permitted to 
carry five hours a week extra. At the 
end of the second year she looked faded 
and worn, and all her freshness and 
buoyant spirits had vanished. During 
the second term of the third year she was 
forced to give up and return home, a 
very young woman with youth and 
health gone. 

Another case was that of a young man 
whom every one knew. He managed a 
boarding club, did typewriting and 
played for dancing parties several even- 
ings a week. People said: “Mr. W 
is a wonder; he is a good student and 
supports himself and his widowed 
mother while he is getting his educa- 
tion.” The third year of his course he 
did not return to college, and when his 
friends wrote to inquire why he replied: 
“T’ve given it up, boys, and I’m afraid I 
must confess that I have been beaten at 
the game. I’m going West now to work 
and hope to pick up a little health and 
get back some of my grit.” 

These examples, however, do not come 
within the category of the most dispirit- 
ing ones. By a little prudence and mod- 
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eration these young people might have 
reached their goal unharmed, or at least 
only slightly disqualified. Among the 
worst and not unusual cases is the man, 
often an ambitious country school teacher, 
who has plodded industriously ahead try- 
ing to prepare for college until he has 
reached maturity. Suddenly he finds that 
his interests have concentrated in an at- 
tractive country girl, whom he marries 
in spite of his ambition. In time she too 
becomes inspired with the idea of having 
her husband go to college. The prize for 
him at the end is a high school position 
paying perhaps a hundred dollars a 
month, and for her comfortable living in 
va town and social elevation much above 
that of those among whom she was 
reared. In time education becomes for 
this earnest-couple the golden gate at the 
entrance to an earthly paradise, and until 
it is gained they agree that no sacrifice 
must be too great, and every difficulty 
must be surmounted. 

The man’s immediate earning capacity 
is small and his talents perhaps very lim- 
ited. The woman’s part is to work in 
the house, devise ways of economic liv- 
ing, and to save all she can from the mea- 
ger earnings. At the end of a few years 
they have laid by several hundred dol- 
lars. In the meantime a child or two 
has been added to the family, who do 
much to brighten the way, but they, too, 
must be fed and clothed, and have kept 
down the economics considerably. But 
the time has come when this couple feel 
that they are ready to make the long con- 
templated step. The woman now works 
almost without ceasing, giving a deft 
touch to her plain worn clothes and get- 
ting all things in readiness. Then they 
go to the college town. Rents are high 
and provisions dear, but after much 
searching about they find a cheap cottage 
in the suburbs among the poorest classes, 
and settle down hopeful and undaunted. 
During the opening days of college the 
husband comes home buoyant with his 
new experiences ; the professors are very 
agreeable and the students are glad to 
give him information or direct him about. 
A notice is posted in the library an- 
nouncing that an eminent musician will 
play the great organ on Sunday. All are 
invited and they will go. After the first 
few days the lessons begin to be longer 
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and loom up very formidably to this man 
who has had inferior preparatory train- 
ing. A long theme to be written daily, 
several chapters of psychology, fifty 
pages a day in history. Can he ever forge 
thru so much he begins to wonder? 
And soon he discovers that the bright, 
hustling town boy accomplishes easily 
and with good results what he does only 
poorly and with infinite pains. But this 
he does not reveal to the little woman 
who believes him to have no peer. 

Several times they go to hear the great 
organ, and such an ‘awakening to the 
woman whose life heretofore has run 
tranquilly in a very narrow groove. The 
first time she is so overwhelmed with the 
flood of music that she is wholly uncon- 
scious of the details of her surroundings. 
The second time, however, she takes 
stock of all about her, and becomes bit- 
terly conscious that she is plain and shab- 
bily dressed, and, after a week of conflict 
with herself, she decides that she will not 
take the chance of shadowing her hus- 
band’s prospects by appearing with him 
so noticeably again, and the following 
Sunday she deftly makes excuses about 
the children and goes no more. 

At the end of the year the husband 
finds that he has failed in one study—he 
never could get fifty pages of history a 
day—and he has barely passed in his 
other courses. Then he and the brave 
wife openly face their problem, and be- 
gin to devise subtler methods of econ- 
omy or study the art of existing just next 
‘the border-line of starvation. He then 
reduces his college hours and works dur- 
ing the summer months. She has already 
procured a little sewing or does cooking 
for the Woman’s Exchange; or, if she be 
yet more enterprising, she proposes haz- 
arding the remainder of their little hoard 
on a larger house and furnishings in a 
more desirable quarter, to accommodate 
boarders or roomers. From this point 
on there are various ways leading to di- 
verse ends. I have known a long siege 
of illness or the death of a child to swal- 
low up all the economies at one blow, and 
the disappointed couple have been forced 
to abandon hope and return to the coun- 
try school or the farm. 

I once heard of a couple who had a 
fourth of an acre of ground attached to 
the shanty in which they lived. They de- 
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cided to sow the whole plot in turnips, 
and on this produce and a little cornmeal 
they hoped to be able to subsist during 
the winter. 

Others less thrifty and courageous 
lapse into utter poverty and squalor. In 
one family of which I knew, the dishpan 
for want of other utensils, served ‘as 
cooking pot, wash-basin, scrubbing pail 
and bath and wash tub. 

Often, however, affairs go easier, as 
in the case of the woman taking board- 
ers, and the more fickle husband begins 
to look well-groomed and dapper. He is 
all too readily persuaded that he must 
dress well and that the personal appear- 
ance of the wife and children is not so 
important. Then the observer begins to 
wonder whether this man to whom 
clothes are so significant a factor is not 
often embarassed by the wife who has 
begun to look worn and faded and whose 
clothes are shabby and antiquated: More 
frequently these material dissimilarities 
do not creep in. Both face the world 
frankly and make no pretences beyond 
honest impecuniosity, and they struggle 
on together for years. Eventually the 
husband reaches his goal and climbs even 
higher than he had originally aspired— 
but ‘in the meantime subtler disparities 
have become manifest. There is a little 
intellectual rift which at first seems un- 
important and is easily bridged over by 
the common ties of family, domesticity, 
etc., but little by little the gap widens 
until it can no longer be spanned; their 
outlook upon life and all its institutions 
is no more the same. The woman has 
been left behind in the race, and if she 
too have intelligence and be aspiring. 
she is most painfully alive to the situa- 
tion. 

A few years ago I became much inter- 
ested in a thrifty ambitious and refined 
little housewife, who seemed bright 
above the average. Her husband was 
thoro and substantial but his mental 
equipment very mediocre. The wife did 
her housework, sewing, washing and 
ironing, and assisted her two children 
with their school and music lessons. One 
morning I chanced to meet her and no- 
ticed that she looked very tired, and ac- 
cused her of overworking; whereupon 
she proudly confessed to me that she was 
getting up every morning at four o’clock 
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so as to find time to prepare a French 
lesson each day. She was doing the 
same work which her husband did in a 
French course in college. Knowing how 
long and tedicus a task learning a lan- 
guage is ,and being curious to know why 
this ambitious little woman had selected 
this above all other studies, I asked: 
“But, why are you so anxious to study 
French?” After a moment’s reflection 
she bowed her head and her lips began 
to quiver as she hesitatingly replied: 
““You see, I too would like so to be edu- 
cated.” 

Thé more pushing and _ superficial 
women often make places for themselves 
in the various women’s clubs and there 
study diligently about the Ramses and 
Tahutmes (ancient Egyptian kings), and 
thus easily persuade themselves that they 
too are being educated. 

Perhaps the most striking case which 
has come within my observation is that 
of a couple who for years strove to- 
gether until the husband became a pro- 
fessor in a great university and won na- 
tional “recognition in his ‘subject. The 
wife at thirty-five was bent and showed 
the marks of much deprivation and hard 
physical labor. I have been told that in 
her strenuous days for several years she 
scarcely took a vacation from the labor 
in her kitchen as she cooked for a large 
boarding club; also that she went at 
times in winter with her feet only par- 
tially shod in order that her husband and 
children might be warmly clad. Today 
she has a sort of tolerated access to the 
society in which her husband has placed 
her, but she is always conspicuously ill 
at ease and awkward. Nevertheless she 
is a stoic and makes the best of her sit- 
uation and no pretenses beyond what she 
actually is. Her husband is kind and 
courteous to her and buys her books 
which he thinks will amuse her, altho 
they are of the sort which he himself 
would not deign to read. In fact he 
denies her nothing which might contrib- 
ute to her physical comfort, but in what 
concerns his’ outlook on the larger ques- 
tions of life, his beliefs, etc., there is 
neither understanding on her part nor 
sympathy between them. Many wonder at 
this incongruous couple and pity this emi- 
nent professor because he has been so un- 
fortunately mated, but no one is more 
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keenly conscious of the fact that she is a 
social misfit than this wife herself. One 
day, in a little heart to heart talk with 
her, she chanced to speak of education 
and in an unguarded moment she slipped 
out from her usual guarded stoicism and 
said: “I’m sure education is all right for 
some people and in some walks of life, 
but I often wish that no one belonging to 
me had gone beyond the farm.” 

And so, in following the careers of this 
class of students, one often sees the health 
and hope of youth vanish ; individuals, as 
in the case of many earnest young wives, 
sacrificed, so to speak, upon the altar of 
their golden image—education ; men en- 
tering life weary and embittered after 
prolonged grappling for a little learning 
and a bare physical existence, who plunge 
readily into the pitfalls of modern com- 
mercialism, abandoning all ideals and re- 
taining only success—and no matter what 
kind or how attained—as the ultimate 
goal. And after these experiences re- 
peat themselves one begins to wonder 
whether dipping into the ologies and isms 
of a college course, attended with such 
an enervating expenditure of effort and 
spirit, often brings approximate rewards. 

One is readily convinced that the 
weaker ones had better remain upon the 
farm, and for the more capable and per- 
sistent, who have the making of most ex- 
cellent citizens, one wishes the way might 
be made less difficult-so the burdens do 
not crush out all hope before life is actu- 
ally begun or tempt the jaded spirit to 
give himself over to mammon. 

In this day of genial and generous 
philanthropy, is this not a much neglect- 
ed field? Could any work be more com- 
mendable than to assist earnest men and 
women who lack the stature to pick the 
free-for-all plums which hang only on 
the highest branches? Much has been 
done for the exceptionaly gifted, but 
they comprise only the smallest fractional 
part of the great mass, and are by no 
means always the best human types be- 
cause of their talents. 

“The Loan Fund” at Harvard, where 
men of average ability can procure small 
sums and repay them when and only if 
they wish, is one of the few institutions 
established on this basis, and ought to be 
the forerunner of many. Nor should the 
ambitious fellow be shut out who has 
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dared to yield to the instincts of nature 
and taken to himself a wife before he has 
gotten his equipment. I am told that it 
is more easy for the rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven than for a married 
student—no matter how great his talents 
—to obtain material assistance at any of 
our American institutions of learning. 
But it is difficult to enlist sympathy for 
the mediocre man. If one can say, “Here 
is a bright sparkling fellow who is poor,” 
the attention of the listener immediately 
becomes focused. It may be necessary to 
add that the young man seems to have 
various reprehensible qualities, but it 
rarely diminishes the interest in him. On 
the other hand, one may say: “Jones is 
only an average student, but a fine fellow, 
and needs assistance,” and there is little 
or no response from the listener. It is 
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therefore with faint heart that one at- 
tempts a plea for the average man, for 
the philanthropist has generally pinned 
his faith to the literal interpretation of 
the text “to him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
that which he already hath,” and the so- 
ciologist is invariably wedded to the doc- 
trine of “the survival of the fittest” and 
all that it implies. Surely, however, not 
all the good red blood runs in such veins. 
There are still big men and women who 
have subtler and more human ways of 
working out life’s problems, and the 
methods of assisting the needy mediocre 
student is one with which little has been 
done, and much of great value and im- 
portance can, and, let us hope, will be 
accomplished. 


Public Ownership and the Civic 


Federation 
BY JOHN R. COMMONS 


[Professor Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, was a leading and active mem- 
ber of the Civic Federation that went to Europe, and was the author of one of the reports 


favoring municipal ownership.—Ep1Tor.] 


is primarily a protest against the 
influence of public service corpo- 
rations in politics. 

It is not so much a business proposi- 
tion as it is a policy of municipal reform. 
At the same time, if municipal ownership 
cannot stand business tests it cannot be 
supported as an effective reform. © On 
this issue the National Civic Federation 
was able to induce public service corpo- 
rations and municipal ownership advo- 
cates to join in an investigation of the 
facts. An interesting outcome ensued. 
The experts employed by the commission 
were able for the most part to agree on 
the facts. The commission was unable 
to agree on a summary of the facts, but 
did agree on recommendations based on 
the facts. In other words, particular 
items of fact can with patience and ex- 
pense be fastened down and established, 
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but the significance and relative im- 
portance of those facts are matters of 
opinion and self-interest, while a com- 
promise program for the future can be 
outlined that will place both sets of facts 
and opinions on an equality for compara- 
tive experiment. 

I do not know of any investigation 
ever conducted, either by government or 
by private endowment, that was so rep- 
resentative, competent and studious in 
its personnel as this one. Private cor- 
porations were able to bring out all es- 
sential facts thru the leadership of Mr. 
Walton Clark, of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company of Philadelphia; 
Mr. Charles L. Edgar, president of the 
Edison Illuminating Company of Boston, 
and Mr. W. J. Clark, foreign sales agent 
of the General Electric Company. Mu- 
nicipal ownership was equally well cared 
for by Prof. E. W. Bemis, superin- 
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tendent of the Cleveland Water Work; 
Mr. Milo R. Maltbie, former editor of 
Municipal Affairs, and Prof. Frank Par- 
sons, president of the National Public 
Ownership League. Trade unions whose 
members are employed by municipalities 
and public service torporations were rep- 
resented by their international presidents, 
and labor in general was represented by 
Mr. J. W. Sullivan, of the typographical 
union. The general public might be said 
to have been represented by men like 
Prof. Frank Goodnow, of Columbia 
University ; Dr. Albert Shaw, of the Re- 
view of Reviews; Mr. Talcott Williams, 
of the Philadelphia Record, and Mr. 
Walter Fisher, traction counsel to the 
Mayor and Municipal Council of Chi- 
cago. 

The commission decided to make a 
thoro examination of a small number of 
municipal and private undertakings— 
such an examination indeed as an intend- 
ing purchaser would make. For this 
reason it was necessary to employ en- 
gineers and accountants. At first it was 
thotight that one engineer for each kind 
of utility and one accountant for all utili- 
ties would be enough. But when it came 
to looking over the field it was felt by 
the municipal ownership leaders that this 
would result in the employment of ex- 
perts in the service of private corpora- 
tions. The integrity of the National 
Civic Federation in promoting the inves- 
tigation is shown by the fact that there- 
upon it doubled the appropriation and 
enabled the commission to employ two 
sets of experts satisfactory to the two 
sides of the question. The reports of 
these experts occupy two of the three 
volumes to be published by the Federa- 
tion, and they furnish a mass of detailed 
information of the greatest value to all 
serious students of the subject. In ad- 
dition to the engineers and accountants, 
certain members of the commission, 
Messrs. Maltbie, Sullivan, Prof. John H. 
Gray, of Northwestern University, and 
the writer of this article, were engaged 
to investigate the legal, historical, po- 
litical and labor aspects of each under- 
taking. Their exhaustive reports are 
printed in the two volumes with those 
of the other experts. 

The selection of the localities and un- 
dertakings to be investigated was a mat- 
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ter of much discussion. Naturally each 
side would select the best examples to 
prove its case. Consequently the report 
may be taken as the best that either can 
offer. This worked to the disadvantage 
of municipal ownership in America, be- 
cause water works is the only public util- 
ity operated by enough municipalities to 
afford a field for selection. Street cars 
were not investigated at all in this coun- 
try, because there are no municipal un- 
dertakings to compare with those of pri- 
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vate corporations. There are only a few. 
municipal gas properties, and of the 
thousand municipal electricity plants the 
large ones are confined to street lighting. 

The American investigation was also 
deficient in the field of private compa- 
nies. The companies took the ground 
that the public was concerned only with 
their charges and the quality of their ser- 
vice, and refused to permit the engineers 
and accountants to value their property 
and examine their books. Under these 
limitations the investigation of both mu- 
nicipal and private ownership in Amer- 
ica is rather a suggestion of what needs 
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to be done than a report on what is 
doing. 

The report on British undertakings is 
much more satisfactory. Physical valua- 
tions were made by the engineers of 
municipal and private gas, electricity and 
street car properties, and the accounts of 
both were carefully analyzed. Water 
works were omitted because American 
cities furnished enough municipal ex- 
amples. Astonishing results were found. 
Gas is sold at 33 cents to 60 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, by private and muni- 
cipal management, and one gas company 
has nearly $4,000,000 of physical prop- 
erty in excess of its capitalization. In 
other cases the capitalization somewhat 
exceeded the property. Whatever may 
be said of British industrial decadence in 
general, the gas business does not show 
it. Indeed, both municipal and private 
undertakings are almost too eriterprising 
for the level of wages. Expensive ma- 
chinery has been installed to displace 
labor where American managers would 
hesitate to displace it if they could get 
it as cheap. There is keen rivalry be- 
tween municipal and private undertak- 
ings and the municipal ownership move- 
ment has served to stimulate and improve 
private operation. 

The gas business in.Great Britain fur- 
nishes the best opportunity for compari- 
son because municipal: ownership has 
been longest practised, and the regula- 
tion of private companies has been 
brought to the highest state of perfection. 
The electricity and tramway undertak- 
ings are more recent and legislation is 
less favorable to the private companies. 

In summarizing the work of the ex- 
perts, the commission found itself after 
prolonged effort unable to agree and 
consequently each side was permitted to 
make its own summary. These comprise 
the third and most readable volume of 
the report. The public is left to draw its 
own conclusions. 

In the matter of recommendations a 
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partial agreement was secured. Taking 
together the lessons of the several Brit- 
ish undertakings investigated, the com- 
mission: reaches the conclusion that 
American cities should have complete 
home rule and borrowing powers ade- 
quate to engage in municipal ownership 
if they choose tc do so; but that the pros- 
pect of success depends so much on local 
conditions that a general endorsement of 
municipal ownership cannot be enter- 
tained. The presumption is in favor of 
private ownership, but this must be regu- 
lated so as to prevent fictitious capital- 
ization. Uniferm accounts should be 
kept by municipal and private managers, 
prescribed by State authority. The ac- 
counts of municipal undertakings should 
be separated from the other municipal 
accounts, and the management should be 
concentrated in a single responsible head. 

Of course, these recommendations are 
the result of compromise. and: conces- 
sions. They do not present a consistent 
scheme and no individual is satisfied with 
all of them as they stand. Personally I 
think they omit the principal lesson 
taught by the investigation, namely the 
importance of having a physical valua- 
tion of the property as a starting point 
for regulation and publicity. They also 
omit reference to the regulation of rates 
and services, and they dodge the ques- 
tion as to regulation thru municipal com- 
missions or a State commission. Indeed 
the commission was not appointed to 
make recommendations, and this part of 
the report is of minor value compared 
with the mass of facts and the sum- 
maries. Neither municipal ownership 
advocates nor private companies can get 
satisfaction from the report of the com- 
mission as a whole. But the serious stu- 
dent or legislator desiring to deal fairly 
with all interests involved will find in the 
report a greater amount of assistance to 
his efforts than he can find in any other 
publication. 

University or WISCONSIN. 





The Instinct to Eat 


BY IRVING FISHER, Ph.D. 


[The author of the following article holds the chair of Political Economy at Yale, and is 
doing much to settle the old question of whether sociology is a science by making it a sci- 
ence thru the introduction of the lacking elements of mathematical methods and laboratory 


experimentation. 
on the lines advocated by Mr. 


GREAT deal of interest has been 
A aroused during the last few 
years by Mr. Horace Fletcher, in 

a new method of eating. And yet the 
method is new only in the sense of being 
a revival. What is now called “Fletcher- 
izing” is simply thoro mastication com- 
bined with an obedience to the instinct 
of taste. As is well known, Gladstone 
attributed his good health largely to the 
fact that he tried to take thirty-two chews 
to each morsel of food. Another promi- 
nent man, Brillat-Savarin, a Frenchman 
who lived during the Reign of Terror, 
wrote a book on “The Science of Good 
Living,” the principles of which are 


practically identical with those of Mr. 
Fletcher’s “A.B-Z of Our Own Nutri- 
tion,” and the “New Glutton or Epicure.” 


The following are some quotations from 
Brillat-Savarin: 


“The tongue plays an important part in the 
action of tasting, since it is by it that food is 
moistened, turned about and swallowed. 
Before we can taste solid bodies they must be 
comminuted by the teeth, impregnated with 
the saliva and pressed against the palate by 
- the tongue till the juice so yielded makes a 
favorable impression upon the gustatory papil- 
lae, and the titurated body receives from them 
the passport necessary to enter the stomach. 

. . Smell. and taste form only one sense, 
having the mouth as laboratory, with the nose 
for fireplace or chimney. The one serves to 
taste solids, the other gases. 

“Of all the senses in their natural state, 
taste procures us the greatest number of en- 
joyments. First, because the pleasure of eat- 
ing, when taken in moderation, is the only one 
not followed by fatigue; because it must re- 
turn every day; because it can combine with 
all our other pleasures or even console us in 
their absence; because we have a certain 
special but indefinable satisfaction arising 
from the knowledge that in satisfying it we 
are making good our losses and prolonging 
our existence. 

“The human body would speedily become 
useless had not Providence placed within it a 
force to give warning when its powers and its 
wants are unequally balanced. This monitor 
is the appetite. When it is aroused the mem- 


Recently he has been absorbed in the subject of experimental dietetics 
Fletcher.—Eb1Tor. ] 


ory recalls things which please the taste; the 
imagination seems actually to see them, All 
the digestive powers are in arms, like soldiers 
ready for action, waiting only for the word of 
command, ; 

“There are some who eat without discrim- 
ination; without having received from heaven 
the sacred fire, they look upon dining as a 
mere task. They put all kinds of food on the 
same level. 


“The great majority of us eat and drink 
too much, and enormous quantities of eatables 
are daily absorbed unnecessarily. The result 
is either corpulence or indigestion.” 

It would be difficult to summarize bet- 
ter in a few words the teachings of sound 
dietetics from a practical point of view 
than in the quotations given and others 
which might be made from the interest- 
ing translations of Brillat-Savarin’s 
work.* 

Back of Brillat-Savarin other precur- 
sors of modern dietetics could be found, 
such as Coronaro, the Venetian centenar- 
ian of the sixteenth century. In fact, the 
art of eating is as old as the human race. 
In a sense it is a lost art today, except 
as it is being revived by Mr. Fletcher and 
modern physiologists. That food-bolting 
is unnatural few will deny. It is a mat- 
ter of common observation that the habit 
comes from the pressure of engagements 
or the desire to catch a train. We have 
learned to eat against time. Hence our 
quick-lunch counters, and hence also the 
use of food preparations which can be 
swallowed quickly without need of much 
chewing. 

A few years ago.a physician bought 
a monkey in order to study his methods 
of eating. He fed him cherries, which 
the monkey seemed greedily to swallow 
whole. ‘But after the stock of cherries 
was exhausted, it was found that the 
monkey had merely stored them in his 
cheeks. He had taken them as rapidly 
as possible, for fear, apparently, he 


*GastroNnomy AS A Fine Art, or THe ScIENCE oF 
Goop Livinc. London: Chatto & Windus, 1889 
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should loose his chance of getting them 
all. 

As soon as he perceived that no more 
were forthcoming, he began, from the 
little storehouse on each side of his 
mouth, to press with his finger one 
cherry after another into his mouth. He 
then chewed it thoroly, put out the pit, 
skin and stem ard swallowed. 

Among the consequences of food-bolt- 
ing we must probably count the excessive 
use of flesh foods. Meat is one of the 
few foods which can be eaten rapidly 
with impunity. It requires less subdi- 
vision and less mixture with saliva than 
other foods. It is significant that the 
flesh-eating animals, such as the dog, lion 
and tiger, are rapid eaters, whereas the 
grain-eating animals, such as the horse, 
are slow eaters. Those who, like Mr. 
Fletcher, have overcome the common 
hurry habit and have reverted to thoro 
mastication, have found themselves un- 
consciously diminishing their consump- 
tion of foods, like meat, which are proper 
to fast-eating animals, and substituting 
foods like cereals, which are proper to 
slow-eating animals. A man who eats 
as fast as a dog or a lion will want to 
eat the foods which dogs or lions use. A 
man who eats slowly will find a cereal, 
fruit and nut diet more satisfactory. 

When Mr. Fletcher first visited Yale 
University four years ago, the fact about 
his diet which most struck Professor 
Chittenden was the practical absence of 
meat and of other nitrogenous or “pro- 
teid” foods. Proteid is that element in 
our food which builds tissue. The other 
food elements—fat, starch and sugar— 
are useful to supply heat and energy, but 
cannot be used to make muscle, bone or 
sinew. In other words, proteid is for 
repairs, and the other elements, fat, 
starch and sugar, are for fuel. It fol- 
lows that proteid food is absolutely in- 
dispensable to life, for if tissue is not re- 
paired death will ultimately ensue. 
Physiologists have known this fact for a 
long time, and in consquence have al- 
ways advocated a liberal use of proteid 
foods. In this, however, they were in 
error—at least if we may pin our faith 
to the modern researches of Chittenden, 
Folin and others, which are now being 
accepted by physiologists. Examination 
showed that Mr. Fletcher was using 
about half the proteid formerly consid- 
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ered necessary. He had reduced his pro- 
teid, not in accordance with any theory, 
but purely as a result of his system of 
thoro mastication and obedience to appe- 
tite. Since then Professor Chittenden, 
by his experiments on United States ‘sol- 
diers and Yale athletes and professors, 
has shown by actual laboratory tests that 
the amount of proteid ordinarily con- 
sumed in the American diet is at least 
twice as much as is necessary to main- 
tain “nitrogenous equilibrium.” 

Two years later, in 1906, nine Yale 
students under my direction experi- 
mented with Mr. Fletcher’s method of 
instinctive eating. Careful records were 
taken of the amounts of foods consumed 
and the proportions of proteid, fat and 
carbohydrate (starch and sugar) used. 
In order to avoid the annoyance of 
weighing the food at the table it was all 
weighed in the kitchen and served in 
definite portions of known food value. 
From these records the proportions of 
proteid, fat and carbohydrate were 
worked out by means of a “Mechanical 
Diet Indicator,” which I have described 
in The American Journal of Physiology 
and The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association. Records were made for 
each man and each day during the five 
months of the experiment. It was found 
that the proteid element was gradually 
and unconsciously reduced. During the 
second half of the experiment this re- 
duction was somewhat accelerated by 
suggesting to the men that when appe- 
tite was in doubt they should give the 
benefit of that doubt to low proteid non- 
flesh foods; but the men were never en- 
couraged to choose any food when their 
instinct definitely preferred another. 

The main lesson from the experiment, 
however, was that the men improved in 
health and physical endurance. By 
actual gymnasium tests it was found that 
the physical endurance of the men was 
approximately doubled in five months. It 
would not be feasible here to detail the 
evidence by which this result was 
shown. It is given in full elsewhere.* 
Only one of the men failed to improve 
in endurance, and this exception proved 
the rule, for he was the only one of the 
nine who was not thoro in his practice 
of mastication, nor did he, in conse- 





*TransacTions or Connecticut AcADEMY oF ARTS 
anp Sciences, May, 1907. 
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quence, reduce his flesh foods as much 
as did the other experimenters. The ma- 
jority of the men who took part in the 
experiment have become enthusiastic, 
have continued to “Fletcherize,” and 
have taken up physical culture in all of 
its branches. 

A previous experiment described in 
the Yale Medical Journal had shown that 
those who consume little or no flesh 
foods have greater endurance than those 
who use flesh foods in abundance. It 
should be stated that in these experi- 
ments, and in others not yet completed, 
my point of view is not that of a physi- 
ologist, but of an economist. Much at- 
tention is now being paid to the physi- 
ological condition of the laboring classes, 
their housing, the sanitation of factories, 
hours of labor, child labor, etc. Equal- 
ly important is the problem of the nutri- 
tion of these classes. Industrial ineffi- 
ciency is the price of malnutrition. In- 
creased labor power will be the practical 
outcome of diet reform. 

The practice of slower eating is 


spreading rapidly, and is even reaching 
into the athletic world. Were the move- 
ment merely a fad, it would soon die a 


natural death, but there is too much 
sound physiology behind it to make such 
a result likely. Never before has there 
been so much interest in human nutrition 
and never before have so many scientists 
been at work on dietetic problems. As 
yet the study has only begun. As Pro- 
fessor Chittenden stated recently: “We 
are only just beginning to learn a little 
in the science of dietetics.” It will 
doubtless take years before that science 
is thoroly established. In the meantime 
the average man, without needing to 
study dietetics in any technical way, can 
get the advantage of a scientific diet by 
following his appetite, if only he will give 
up the hurry habit by which that appe- 
tite has become perverted. It is not 
necessary to make a bore of eating. On 
the contrary, he who counts his chews 
or makes hard work of mastication by 
attending only to the mechanical act of 
chewing, will receive more harm than 
good from the practice. Pawlow has 
shown that the “appetite juice” in the 
stomach will not flow unless we attend 
to the taste and enjoyment of our food. 


The food should be chewed and relished 
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with no thought of swallowing. There 
should be no more effort to prevent than 
to force swallowing. It will be found 
that if we attend only to the agreeable 
task of extracting the flavors from our 
food, Nature will take care of the swal- 
lowing which will become, like breath- 
ing, involuntary. It will also be found 
that taste will grow more discriminating 
and can be depended upon to guide us, 
both in respect to the kind of food and 
also in respect to the amount. The men 
who took part in the Yale experiment 
remarked with surprise on the keen sense 
of taste they developed and the number 
of flavors formerly unsuspected, which 
they had grown to appreciate in foods 
like bread, which formerly had been al- 
most tasteless. 

It is fortunate for the ordinary man 
that the taste instinct can be so easily 
revived, for it would be out of his power 
to prescribe for himself each day the 
exact quantity of food necessary for that 
day’s work—the proper proportions of 
proteid, fat, starch and sugar, and the 
amounts needed of the fifteen odd min- 
eral salts (salts of iron, sulfur, calcium, 
phosphorus, potassium, etc.), to say 
nothing of acids and enzymes, for each 
of which only one definite amount is 
ideally correct. 

The loss of the delicate food instinct in 
the ordinary man has been aggravated 
not only by the habit of food-bolting, but 
by the habit of eating what is set before 
us by others, instead of choosing our food 
for ourselves. In the experiment at Yale 
none of the men were served anything 
until they had looked over the menu and 
made their own choice. While this pro- 
cedure is not always practicable at home 
or in boarding houses, it is nevertheless 
within the power of the ordinary individ- 
ual to use his power of choice more than 
he does at present. If he will do so he 
will usually be rewarded in a few months 
by reaching a condition of ‘physical and 
mental efficiency of which he had scarce- 
ly dared to dream. The instinct to eat 
was given us for the purpose of enabling 
us to adapt our daily food to our varying 
daily needs. The realization that we 
have let this valuable instinct atrophy by 
disuse is the needed incentive to restore 
it to activity. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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A Danger in American Education 


BY M. V. O'SHEA. 
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ODERN students of education 
M and social well-being attach 
supreme importance to the long 

period of immaturity in the human 
species. The chick, the kitten, the puppy 
are able a few days after birth to care 
for themselves; from the start they can 
perform, in a crude way at least, prac- 
tically all the activities of which their 
parents are capable. But they have ac- 
quired this early efficiency at tremendous 
cost, for they have sacrificed the oppor- 
tunity of becoming educated. Heredity 
equips them with a number of instinctive 
actions, which limit their adaptation to 
just what their ancestors have done be- 
fore them; they can make no progress; 
they cannot perfect their adjustments to 
their environments; they cannot to any 
important degree modify their environ- 
ments so as to secure a larger life. They 


really begin existence as mature crea- 


tures, with their activities all pre-deter- 
mined; and so for them improvement is 
impossible. 

The young of the lower races of men 
mature much earlier than the children of 
highly developed peoples. Among some 
of the more primitive African tribes, 
boys and girls discharge certain of the 
functions of men and women before they 
They are tak- 
ing on adult traits at an age when many 
of our children are just entering school. 
Of course, the effect of early maturing 
is to put a stop betimes to development ; 
and this is without question true of in- 
dividuals among civilized peoples as it is 
of races. The children on the streets of 
a great city reach their adulthood, 
physically and’ mentally, several years be- 
for children living under less stimulating 
conditions ; and particularly when these 
latter children have opportunity to live 
the child’s life as long as they choose, 
and are not urged into adult activities 
before the adolescent period is com- 
pleted. 

A study of European conditions will 
convince any one that those nations that 
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keep the young plastic, and so educable, 
for the longest period are unquestionably 
the most vigorous, prosperous and pro- 
gressive in every way. Italy illustrates 
the principle in a negative manner. The 
Italian children assume the functions of 
maturity considerably earlier, speaking 
generally, than the German or English 
children; and this is without doubt one 
reason why the Italians are dropping to 
the rear in the evolution of nations. The 
Italian people, unlike the Germans, are 
incapable of adjusting themselves to 
changing conditions due to social devel- 
opment along every line; each oncoming 
generation gets set too early, so that the 
young have time to assimilate only the 
simpler features of contemporary civili- 
zation. They have not even preserved 
their own achievements, for it is univer- 
sally recognized that they are declining 
in art, in literature, in commerce, and 
especially in physical and moral vigor. 
Now, for several years while the Ger- 
man boy is in the learning attitude, ap- 
propriating all that has been discovered 
in recent times in every field of investiga- 
tion, the Italian boy is conducting him- 
self like an adult who is past the assim- 
ilative period. In consequence, the 
German boy gains knowledge and power 
which are entirely beyond: the Italian 
boy, and when the former does become 
mature and begins to put into effect what 
he has gained, he will accomplish as 
much in one year as the latter will ac- 
complish in five years. 

Happily the trend in our own country 
thus far has been in the direction of 
lengthening the maturing process. A 
few decades ago the grammar school 
marked the close of the developing 
period for the great body of children, but 
we see now that a constantly increasing * 
proportion of them remain in the assimi-~ 
lative attitude until they complete the 
secondary school and the college. Our 
people are committed to the policy of 
constantly extending the educational 
period for all our children; but there are 
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forces at work in our higher institutions 
which are threatening to counteract the 
beneficial results of a lengthened school 
course. I refer to the adoption of adult 
attitudes, interests and activities by high 
school and college students. Many ob- 
servers of college customs are deploring 
the prevalence of practices hostile to the 
student temper of mind—smoking and 
drinking and political, social and gam- 
bling excesses. A considerable propor- 
tion of the students in our higher institu- 
tions receive very little profit from the 
advantages of a college. They are not 
in the learning attitude; they are too 
sophisticated ; they have tried everything 
life has to offer, and they have lost in- 
terest in acquiring what the race has dis- 
covered that may make life richer for the 
individual and for society. Whatever 
they do is done in a purely formal and 
mechanical way; they are blasé before 
they have completed the period of youth, 
as always happens when ripening pro- 
ceeds too rapidly. If adult activities be 
not assumed until full maturity of mind 
and body is reached they continue to 
have a wholesome interest, but it is quite 


different when the boy becomes a man 


in habits before nature intended he 
should. 

Harmful as early sophistication is in 
the college, it is nothing short of disas- 
trous in the high school; and our most 
serious problem in American education 
today is found right here. From every 
section of our country come loud com- 


plaints from teachers concerning the evil. 


results of the general introduction into 
secondary schools of fraternities and 
sororities, athletic teams, “proms” .and 
balls. The high school is aping the col- 
lege, and even going beyond its excesses. 
Boys and girls not yet out of the pin- 
feather stage of development are assum- 
ing the conventionalities and customs of 
adults, and in consequence they are los- 
ing their interest in the developing activi- 
ties that should occupy them mainly at 
this time. The testimony from every 
quarter is that the legitimate work of the 
secondary school is seriously threatened 
by the invasion of these extraneous in- 
terests, and there is a demand for heroic 
measures to keep the lives of our pupils 
simple and plastic and assimilative. For- 
tunately the Supreme Court of Wash- 
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ington has recently decided that in that 
State school authorities may impose pen- 
alties upon any pupil who allies himself 
with a school secret society ; and the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa has decided that 
the authorities of any high-school may 
prevent an athletic team from playing in 
the name of the school. These cases in- 
dicate both the attitude of high-school 
students, which is most unfavorable in 
many places, and one means of controll- 
ing the evils in question. 

Parents are largely at fault im this 
matter, for they often encourage their 
children in their attempts to be “exclu- 
sive,” and to mimic their elders in form- 
ing secret societies, attending theaters, 
balls and the like. They refuse to co- 
operate with teachers in their efforts to 
keep high-school life simple and whole- 
some, and suitable for continuous devel- 
opment. - Such parents maintain that 
their children may do as they choose 
with reference to the matters in dispute, 
and it is not within the province of a 
teacher to say whether or not pupils shall 
join secret societies or drink or smoke 
or form athletic teams during school ses- 
sions. Principals report that parents of- 
ten take delight in the thought that their 
girls are in a high school sorority, and 
attend balls, and have “beaux,” while a 
neighbor’s girls are not invited. Parents 
deliberately provide dances for high- 
school boys and girls, and they permit 
late hours and all the excesses practiced 
by adults. The excuse offered for this 
sort of thing is that young people ought 
to have diversion, and it is argued that 
the ball-room is more diverting than any- 
thing else. The existence of fraternities 
and sororites in the high school greatly 
aggravates the dancing malady, and this 
is one reason why teachers object to 
them so strongly, for they know very 
well that pupils who frequent the ball- 
room are incapable of effective work in 
the school. 

Students of human development are 
universally agreed that when the rela- 
tions between the sexes which the ball- 
room encourages become prominent early 
in adolescence the result will not be bene- 
ficial to either mind or body. One of 
the great problems in dealing with youth 
is to keep his attention off from sex rela- 
tions of the sort indicated as fully as pos- 
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sible until the pubertal changes are com- 
pleted. This does not imply that boys 
and girls are to be separated in their 
work, but there is a vast difference be- 
tween their solving problems together in 
science or history or literature, and meet- 
ing in a ball-room for the purpose mere- 
ly of personal contact. No people have 
ever long endured among whom the ball- 
room, and the relations which it de- 
velops, occupied an important place dur- 
ing the period of early youth. Speaking 
generally, when an adolescent catches 
the dancing fever, and it runs its course, 
his mental evolution ceases betimes. It 
is almost as disastrous when he gets a 
professional interest in an athletic team, 
either as a player or as a champion of a 
team. Everything of this sort operates 
to stifle interest in the less exciting situa- 
tions presented in science or history or 
language ; but the mastery of these latter 
is absolutely essential for the welfare 
alike of the individual and of society. 
Parents are their children’s worst 
enemies when they encourage them in 
adopting adult practices in their tender 
years. The boy and girl will really en- 


joy the experience of being initiated into 
a secret society far more if they wait 
until they have completed the high school 


at least. The adolescent will find whole- 
some pleasure, and genuine upbuilding 
pleasure, in a simple, assimilative, un- 
sophisticated régime, if the people in any 
community will agree to keep the high 
school epoch free from these practices 
of maturity, which are now giving us 
such trouble. Teachers ought every- 
where to resist the degenerating influ- 
ences which threaten the secondary 
school, and parents and citizens ought to 
co-operate in every way possible. The 
aim must be to keep the period of youth 
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simple and teachable, so that the 
thoughts of the individual may be turned 
toward the interests of the school, and 
away from extraneous interests, and es- 
pecially sex relations, which undue em- 
phasis early upon “party” activities ac- 
centuates. In a certain city in the Mid- 
dle West, in which sororities and frater- 
nities and athletic teams have flourished, 
the major part of the thought and energy 
of a large proportion of the students is 
devoted to these extra-school interests. 
The spirit among these pupils is unwhole- 
some, and detrimental to right develop- 
ment, as is shown in the careers of some 
of them after they have left the high 
school. They are not a source of pleas- 
ure to themselves or to any one else. 

An eminent European student of ner- 
vous degeneracy said to the writer last 
year that American life is overstimulat- 
ing in its influence upon the young, and 
that if we did not discover some way to 
keep the lives of our children simpler we 
would come to grief sooner pr later. 
Unquestionably we have much to learn 
in this respect from England and Ger- 
many, where the young remain in the as- 
similative attitude longer than they do 
with us now. Secondary education in 
several European countries is much 
freer from arrestive adult practices than 
it is fast becoming with us. From what- 
ever standpoint one views the matter, he 
sees that it is absolutely imperative for 
teachers and citizens alike to keep the 
concerns of maturity from breaking into 
the high school. Let us have wholesome, 
upbuilding and relaxing activities in 
abundance ; but the individual as well as 
society will be the gainer in every way if 
we reserve the interests of maturity until 
the developmental period is nearing com- 
pletion. 


Maptson, Wis. 
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O man can choose a wife for an- 
N other, and he ought not to try to 
choose a text-book for another. 
The only assistance he can render is to 
introduce him to a larger circle of de- 
sirable acquaintances. The object of our 
annual educational review is to acquaint 
the teacher with such books as we think 
he would like to know about and to have 
them briefly appraised by practical teach- 
ers, so he; can - judge whether they are 
worthy of his further attention. It is im- 
possible to pick out the “best” book on 
any subject, altho one might venture to 
say which is the worst. The “best” for 
any teacher is that most suited to his 
style of teaching, the capacity of his 
pupils, his time allowance and his library 
or laboratory appropriation. We have 
included in this survey some of the more 
important books in the line of profes- 
sional reading, altho many such have 
been noticed during the course of the 
year in the weekly reviews. 


English 


Grammar. &” William Timothy Call. 
M. Potterdon. 50 cents. 

i. Grammar, History and 
Meiklejohn. Boston: 


The _ Little 
Hawthorne, N. J.: 
The English Langua €. 

aa * By J. M. D. 
C. Heath & 1.20. 
Englich Grammar. By corge R. Carpenter. Re- 
vised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 75 cents. 
Soha ay moe By William H. Maxwell. 
American Book Company. 60 cents. 

The oink of English Literature. By William H. 
Crawshaw. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 
Steps in English. Composition-Rhetoric. By Thos. C. 

— New York: American Book Company. 


New 


1.00. 
Composition in the Tementery, Schools. 
Taylor. New York: A. Barnes & 

Rhetoric and Composition. By Sanard Fulton. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Elementary Composition. By Dorothea F. Canfield 
and George Carpenter. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 50 cents. 

Elementary English Composition. By Tuley Francis 

OF New York: The Macmillan Com- 
60 cents. 

Written "ad Oral gx By Martin W. Samp- 
son and Ernest O. Holland. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 80 cents. 

Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. By John Hays 

Gardiner, orge Lyman Kittredge and Sarah 
ise Arnold. New York: Ginn & Co. $1.00 


By Joseph 
Co. $1.00. 
New 


The Art of <* 
mies. 
oo 


osition for High Schools and Acade- 
illiam Schuyler and Philo Melvyn 
_ Me York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 80 


First. "Year Baatich for High Schools. By E. S. Si- 
mons. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 60 cents. 
Elementary English Composition. By Hammond La- 
mont. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
Exposition in Class-Room Practice. By eodore C. 
itchell and George R. Carpenter. New York: 

The Macmillan Company 70 cents. 

An Introductory Course in Argumentation. 
ces M. Perry. New York: American Boo! 
pany. $1.00. 

The Short Story. Its Principles and Structure. 
Evelyn May —. ew York: The Macmit 
lan Company. 90 c 

Selections From the Works of Joseph Addison. | 
Edward Bliss Reed. New York: Henry Holt 
Co. 75 cents. 

Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. Edited by J 
. dams. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
cents. 


Tales of Wayside Inn. By Henry Wadsworth 
Lonatellow. Wenty Volume Classics. New York: 
Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents. 

First ohio. ” Shakespeare. Life of parry, the Fift, 
Much Adoe About Nothing, As You Like It. New 
York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents each. 

Select Poems of Robert Browning. Edited by Rich- 
ard Burton. Belles-Lettres Series. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. 

The Arthur of the English Poets. By Howard 
Maynadier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.50. 

The Popular Ballad. By Francis B. enineee. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

English Literature we the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer. , &.. H. Scofield. New York The 
Macmillan ompany. 

The Higher. Study of English By A. _ Cook. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Talks on Teaching Literature. By Arlo Bates. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Literature and Life in School. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & 


In English the number of new gram- 
mars this year is so small as to be very 
nearly negligible. As a striking indica- 
tion, however, of the growing conviction 
of the necessity for a simpler treatment 
of the subject and one more in conform- 
ity with the genius of the language, may 
be mentioned Call’s Little Grammar, 
which pretends to embody the root of 
the whole matter in thirty moderate-sized 
pages—tho it may be doubted after all 
whether this is not dodging Scylla to run 
into Charybdis. Equally scanty appears 
the crop of “literatures” ; Crawshaw’s is 
perhaps the only one of any moment. 
Like most compendiums, it contains, of 
course, a good deal that is second-hand 
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$1.30. 
w J. Rose Colby. 
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and derivative. But its comments rise 
occasionally above the level of text-book 
convention and commonplace, and it is 
marked by some sense of literary devel- 
opment and affiliation. On the other 
hand, the array of “compositions” and 
“rhetorics” is no less bewildering than 
usual. Indeed, if possible, they are even 
more groping and at cross purposes than 
ever. In general, however, their tenden- 
cy is still to cut away from the old formal, 
systematic treatment of rhetoric as a 
special science or branch of knowledge, 
with its own definitions, classifications, 
formulz and various apparatus, and to 
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in a tender, sentimental strain, calculated 
to touch the heart of the veriest little 
Philistine that ever defaced a desk; it 
is tremulous with feeling and sensibility ; 
and altogether in spite of its evident ad- 
miration of literature it succeeds in be- 
ing a compendium of all that is worst in 
the so-called “laboratory” method. 
From all such vagaries and misconcep- 
tions Lamont’s recent manual is remark- 
ably free, and is probably as sane an 
adaptation of orthodox methods to pres- 
ent needs as can be found. A little dry 
and cheerless, a little pedantic it is per- 
haps, as the traditional is bound to ap- 


A FAULT CAUSED BY THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE. 
From Salisbury’s “‘Physiography.” 


substitute a discussion of the practical 
procedure of expression. That such a 
discussion should occasionally degener- 
ate into a mere enumeration of rules of 
thumb and tricks of the trade is probably 
but natural and excusable. What is in- 
finitely more mischievous at present is 
the inclination of these rhetoricians to 
take their mission too seriously, as a mat- 
ter of high artistic significance. As an 
example of this extremity Blaisdell’s 
Composition-Rhetoric is one of the most 
curious books that has appeared in a 
great while. It proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the proper aim of rhetorical 
study is literary “creation,” to which the 
pupil should be stimulated at any cost. 
Agreeably with this notion it is composed 


pear in the midst of innovation, but ad- 
mirably conscientious and reasonable. 
In particular the chapter on argumenta- 
tion is capital in its kind and contains for 
its scope a thoroly satisfactory presenta- 
tion of the subject, divested of much of 
the scholastic formalism which is threat- 
ening just now to transform argument 
and especially debate into a vain intel- 
lectual gymnastic. Among the increas- 
ing number of books on special topics— 
for rhetoric is splitting up like every- 
thing else nowadays—Perry’s Argumen- 
tation and Albright’s Short Story are 
both informing and suggestive. Like 
Lamont’s rhetoric, they have no disposi- 
tion to confound teaching and bookmak- 
ing or to substitute the makeshifts of the 
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classroom for the methodical develop- 
ment proper to a text-book. 

Among the makers of annotated texts 
there is still evident the same willingness 
to duplicate what has been done well 
enough already which we have had oc- 
casion to deplore more than once. The 
Selections from Addison in Holt’s “Eng- 
lish Readings,” tho one of the best of the 
year’s performances, is hardly at the 
level of this excellent series—at least 
with respect to the introductory essay. 
The selections, however, are fairly repre- 
sentative and the notes _ sufficient. 
Adams’s edition of Hero Worship is in 
the well known style of the “Riverside 
Literary Series,’ and is a useful text 
for the study on reading of Carlyle. 
Shurter’s Masterpieces of Modern Ora- 
tory, all American, ought to make a good 
companion piece to the general text-book. 
It contains a good deal of matter which 
is new in this connection and affords a 
fair survey of the field, while the intro- 
ductions, tho brief, are interesting and 
adequate to their purpose. 

For advanced students and scholars al- 
ready made or still in the making there 
is a comparatively wide variety of special 
material. In spite of a few errors of 
fact Maynadier’s Arthur gives what is 
now undoubtedly the best consecutive 
account of the origin and growth of the 
Arthurian legend and its history in Eng- 
lish literature. One of its most useful 
features is the amount of space—near- 
ly half the entire voluume—which it de- 
votes to the formative period of the 
story before its fixation by Malory. 
Gummere’s Popular Ballads, too, may be 
considered an authoritative statement of 
present ballad lore. While Schofield’s 
Middle English Literature, tho like 
these other works rather outside the com- 
petence of this article, may be referred 
to hastily as a book henceforth essential 
to a serious student of the period. 

At the present time there seems to be 
springing up a new kind of writing, con- 
cerned mainly with the professional as- 
pects of the subject—a sort of higher 
educational criticism, of interest primar- 
ily to teachers and the like. Such are 
Cook’s Higher Study of English, a small 
collection of essays and addresses, includ- 
ing such topics as the teaching of Eng- 
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lish and its graduate study, and Bates’s 
Talks on the Teaching of Literature, 
which is likely to be of particular inter- 
est, not so much because it proposes any 
very definite pedadogical program or 
lehre, as because it recognizes frankly 
the difficulties and limitations of the mat- 
ter, and by setting a free current of dis- 
cussion circulating about them, may as- 
sist the teacher in classifying his or her 
own ideas. To the same class belongs 
also Colby’s Literature and Life in 
School, which is not merely a justifica- 
tion for the present study of English, but 
also a plea for its extension and improve- 
ment by bringing it into closer and more 
vital relationship with the actual exper- 
ience of the pupils, tho, perhaps, the 
most interesting part of the volume is 
the chapters in which the writer attempts 
a tentative sketch of a practical literary 
curriculum. The book is also provided 
with a convenient appendix, composed of 
reading lists. 
& 


Greek and Latin 


The Apology and Crito. Edited by Isaac 
ork: American Book Company. 


Plato: 
Flagg. New 
1.40. 

Lucretius: De Rerum Natura. Edited by William 
Augustus Merrill. New York: American 
Company. $2.25. : 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by F. Fairfax Tay- 
lor. With an introduction and notes by E. M 

New York: G. P. 
Sons. $2.00. 


The Satires of Juvenal. By A. B, Cole. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 


tnam’s 


New York: 


Forster. 2 vols. 


G. .00. 
. Homer’s Iliad. First Three Books. Edited for the 


use of schools by J. R. Sitlington Sterrett. 
American Book Company. $1.60. - 

Nine Orations of Cicero. With Introductions, Notes 
and Vocabulary. B Albert Harkness. New 
York: American Book Company. $1.25. : 

Greece and Rome. Arthur Fair- 

ork: D. ‘pera & Co. $1.50. 

Caesar's Gallic War. Books I-IV and Selections from 

ooks V-VII. With Notes, Grammatical Appen- 
dix and Prose Composition. A Walter B. Gun- 
nison and Walter S. Harley. ew York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. $1.25. 

Beginner's Greek Book. By Allen Rogers Benner and 
Herbert Weir Smyth. New ork: American 
Book Company. $1.25. 

Beginning Latin. By John Edmund Barss. New 
York: University Publishing Company. $1.00. 

First Book in Latin. By Alexander James Inglis and 
Virgil Prettyman. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 60 cents. 

Introductory Latin. By Frank 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Socrates defending himself before his 
judges and the last hours of the great 
master are among the foremost mental 
pictures of those who view ancient life 
with reverence and love. In this year of 
grace the immortal Apologia and Crito, 
in which Plato with completest art and 


The Mythology o 
banks. ew 


Prescott Moulton. 
$1.00. 
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affection sets forth his teacher, are edited 
by a professor in the University of Cali- 
fornia. The work comes in the form of 
a schoolbook, pleasing and winning with- 
in and without, comprehending various 
readings of the text, a felicitous introduc- 
tion upon the dialectics of Socrates and 
the figure of the martyr as he frequented 
Athenian highways and byways, and add- 
ing also index to text, and footnotes put 
where Dr. Johnson once said footnotes 
should be, 7. ¢., at the foot of the page, 
and elucidating the argument and gram- 
mar of these incomparable Greek classics. 
In another and later reformer and moral 
teacher, Lucretius, a contemporary of 
Cicero and like him of the Latin race, 
present-day interest is considerable. This 
interest is doubtless due to the widespread 
taste for science in our time, and to Lu- 
cretius’ foreshadowing scientific princi- 
ples enunciated today. In other words, 


science today is interested in the very 
problems discussed in De Rerum Natura. 
The moral hight of Lucretius, his devo- 
tion to truth, the majesty and purity of 
his verse, would now be known merely to 
the savant, if the poet had not forerun 
ourselves in curiosity as to the origin of 


life, the advance of the human race in 
civilization and enunciation of the never- 
ending warfare between science and the- 
ology. His great poem, De Rerum Na- 
tura, has been edited with erudition and 
clarifying and reverent:zeal by the pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University of Cali- 
fornia. The work is for advanced col- 
lege students, as is the introduction upon 
Lucretius, his philosophy and his poem’s 
values. It is not a book to pass when 
college days are done, however, but to 
keep to read all thru life. Lucretius pre- 
ceded Virgil and gravely influenced the 
author of the “Georgics” and the Zineid. 
The later work, translated by E. Fairfax 
Taylor, is published with the Latin on the 
left-hand page and the English verse op- 
posite on the right—a convenience for 
many who wish to compare the two. The 
volume is one of a series, the “Temple 
Greek and Latin classics.” Scant Eng- 
lish notes are put at the end of the book. 
Of the same series is also at hand a later 
Roman poet—the satirist, Juvenal. His 
burning epigram and lifelike reproduc- 
tion of decadent and cosmopolitan Rome 
are given in the old English version of 
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Gifford, first published in 1802, with the 
Latin text placed alongside. 

Harking back to the foremost and 
finest of epic poets are. three books 
of the Iliad, edited by the professor of 
Greek at Cornell. It is now more than 
twenty-five years since the editor put 
forth his “Homeric Hymns,” and his last 
work is replete with the learning and 
helpfulness gained thru many years. The 
book discourses upon the dialect of Ho- 
mer, and, too, is valuable for its notes, 
vocabulary and illustrations of ancient 
monuments. All these facts are true also 
of Nine Orations of Cicero, edited by 
Professor Harkness, with the assistance 
of younger men, and all who look back 
with joy to the days when they held the 
veteran scholar’s texts in hand will hail 
the clear, well-annotated text and the in- 
troduction about the powers of the Ro- 
man people and Senate and magistrates 
and courts of justice, and other further- 
ing of the student in knowledge. 

In this day, when many of our youths 
and maids are engaged in dissecting pol- 
lywogs or slicing the eggs of cockroaches 
instead of wandering amid the fair fields 
of old Greece and Rome, handbooks ex- 
plaining the imaginative old stories are a 
necessity—else our modern youth would 
stagger before such moderns as Keats 
and Shelley and Lowell and Lloyd Mif- 
flin. The Mythology of Greece and 
Rome is a book made to show the scien- 


* tific folk, and also the student of the 


classics, the beauty and significance of 
the old myth. What are myths? How 
did they come about ? Why are they worth 
study? What bearing have they on the 
life of the past—and even of the present? 

The last edition we have of Cesar’s 
Gallic War from the “Commentaries,” 
is a clear and admirable arrangement for 
the use of pupils in the second year of 
Latin. The pages are clear to the eye, 
and all the appended matter, such as in- 
troduction, prose composition, gram- 
matical forms and vocabularies, are most 
excellent. 

No longer is it thought that for a be- 
ginner in the old tongues “any old thing” 
will do. We kave before us several new 
books, well edited and printed and illus- 
trated. The Beginner's Greek Book is 
particularly good and carries the youth 
and maid far or. their way. It is a pity, 
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however, that so small type is used in 
vocabularies thruout the book. 


” 


German 


Goethe’s Faust. Erster Teil. Edited by = Goe- 
. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Meyer's Der Heilige. Edited b Br a Eggert. 
New York: Henry Holt & 80 ce 

Sudermann’s Teja. Edited by R. Clyde" Ford. Bos- 
ton: D. C. cath & Co. 25 cen’ 

Willkommen in Deutschiand. By William E. Mosher. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Wildenbruch’s Das Edle Blut. Edited A 
Hardy. New York: Henry Holt & 

Bluthgen’s Das Peterle Von Nurnberg. ** Edited by 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
35 cents. 

Munchausen’s Reisen und Abenteuer. By F. G. G. 
Schmidt. Boston: D. C. Heath: & Co. 380 cents. 

A German Grammar. By Francis Kingsley Ball. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 90 cents. 

Erstes Sprach und Lesebuch. By Lewis A. Rhoades 
and Lydia Schneider. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 36 cents. 


In German, as in French, the fewness 
of new texts is remarkable. Yet there 
are some distinctively good works this 
year. In the front rank is a new edition 
of Faust, by no means a small undertak- 
ing after the opus magnum of Professor 
Thomas. The day of new interpretations 
is not over, however, and the critical 
commentary on the evolution of Goethe’s 
mind in the creation of Faust, and of 


the meaning of Faust, considered as the 
greatest dramatic product of modern 


times, arouses a current of reflection 
along new philosophical and _ historical 
lines in connection with the poem. In- 
tensely dynamic and imbued with sym- 
pathy. and appreciativeness, Professor 
Goebel’s treatment will certainly touch 
the student’s heart, and a great work 
must be felt at least as much as under- 
stood. A historical novel by the well- 
known Swiss-German writer, Meyer, 
concerns a figure whose dramatic person- 
ality and possibility has been ever grow- 
ing—Thomas a Becket. In Meyer’s 
treatment the great prelate is accorded 
a nobler interpretation of his motives 
than his usual fate has been. Teja be- 
longs to the famous trilogy, “Morituri,” 
and is one of the few historic-romantic 
dramas that Sudermann has attempted. 
Teja, with a small band, is the last of the 
Goths to uphold the traditions of his ter- 
rible race against the soldiers of Jus- 
tinian. The futility of the struggle on 
account of the overwhelming odds, the 
preparation for death, the delicately in- 
terwoven love-story, all this is executed 
with the strength and fineness of a mas- 
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ter hand.  Mesher’s Willkommen in 
Deutschland combines instruction with 
language teaching, describing a family 
passing thru some of the principal cities 
of Germany. Among books’ for begin- 
ners is Wildenbruch’s Das Edle Blut, 
mentioned in previous reviews; Bliith- 
gen’s Das Peterle von Niirnberg, one of 
the best contributions of a famous 
Jugendschriftsteller. This‘ little story is 
peculiarly adapted to the younger ele- 
ment, for it is a story of the struggles 
and final success of a Niirnberger lad of 
the Middle Ages. Munchausen’s Reisen 
und Abenteur, the original tales of the 
most esteemed of modern liars, .while un- 
deniably interesting to boys, are not as 
profitable literature as the many existing 
introductory works. Ball's» German 
Grammar is a satisfactory compendium 
of the grammar a beginner: needs to 
know. It has the merit of originality in 
the mode of presentation, but is rather 
short for an entire year’s work. Erstes 
Sprach und Lesebuch is a German 
primer of the usual form. 


a 
French 


Quatre-Vingt-Treize. Par Victor Hugo. Abridged 
and Edited by C. Fontaine. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 50 cents. 

L’Etincelle. Par Edouard Pailleron. Edited by O. 
G. Guerlac. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 35 
cents. 

Balzac’s Ursule Mirouet. Edited by F. H. Osgood. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 80 cents. 

Histoire de la Mere Michel et de son Chat. Par 
=mile de la Bedolliére. With introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by Freeman M. Josselyn. New 
York: American Book Company. 30 cents. 

Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge. Par Alexandre Du- 
mas. Abridged and edited by L. Sauveur and E. 
S. Jones. ew York: American Book Company. 
40 cents. 

Quelques Contes des Romanciers Naturalistes. Edi- 
ted by Louis H. Dow and Prescott O. Skinner. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 55 cents. 

Poems of Victor Hugo. Edited by Arthur G. Can- 
field. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.00. 
Moliere’s Le Tartuffe. By John E. Matzke. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 

Le Cid, Horace and Pol By Pierre Corneille. 
Edited b William New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.00. 

La Chanson de Roland. A modern translation of 
Theodor Miiller’s Text of the Oxford Manuscript. 
By J. Geddes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 90 cents. 

Through France and the French Syntax. By Robert 
Louis Sanderson. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. 65 cents. 

A Scientific French Reader. With notes and vocabu- 
lary. By Francis Harold Dike. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. -00. 

Les Classiques Francais. Beaumarchais, Le Barbier 
de Séville et le Mariage de Figarog Montes 
uieu, Lettres Persanes. Madame de Sevigne, 

ttres Choisies. Voltaire, Contes Choisies. La 
Bruyere, Caracteres. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00 each. 

Lommese in French Syntax and Composition. By W. 

U. Vreeland and William Koren. New York: 
Henry Holt & Go. 75 cents. 


eucte. 
. Nitze. 
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It is the year of scarcity in new mod- 
ern language texts, tho we do not com- 
plain of that, and we welcome the ap- 














TREE TOAD, 


SHOWING SUCTION DISKS 
ON THE TOES. 


From Herrick’s “General Zodlogy.” 


pearance of some original and excellent 
editions. Among familiar texts are 
Hugo’s ’93 and Pailleron’s popular com- 
edy. A new and appealingly humorous 
story of an easy grade is La Mére Michel. 
For about a grade beyond is a vivid 
story of the French Revolution, told by 
that prince of raconteurs, Dumas. No 
one can be more highly recommended 
for the mastery of fluent French prose. 

A collection of tales by the latest great 
French school of literature—the natur- 
alistic—will appeal to the students whose 
grasp of mass and social relations and 
workings is becoming strong. A well- 
written introduction pithily characterizes 
this school, whose ideal is the union of 
life and art, and its main representatives 
—Taine, its philosopher ; Zola, its social 
theorist ; Balzac, its social psychologist ; 
Flaubert, its romantic realist ; Daudet, its 
charming impressionist; and De Mau- 
passant, its erratic mosaicist. 

Hugo's Poems are. preceded by a 
fresh and sane judgment of its author’s 
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life and qualities, by an editor who 
knows what good poetry is, because he 
can write it. Moliére’s Tartuffe, epitome 
of the author and the age, is a valuable 
work to be placed in the hands of a 
thinking student, for its immortal satire 
of hypocrisy and prudery. Corneille’s 
best-known dramas are to be included in 
one volume. 

Most original of all is the putting into 
text form for college use the famous 
French Odyssey, the Chanson de Roland. 
The Chanson is exhaustively treated in 
notes, bibliographical, historical, literary, 
and in manuscript reading. The rugged 
simplicity, the martial ardor, the romantic 
elevation of this national epic and great- 
est of medieval gestes will leave its im- 
press upon the student mind. Sander- 
son’s book adds a spoonful of France to 
a plateful of French. 

Dike’s Scientific Reader contains a 
great variety of articles and authors from 
Descartes to Metchnikoff and will give 
the student a wider range of technical 
terms in French than he is apt to have 
in English. Tho not primarily intended 
for school use we must call attention to 
the beautiful edition of Les Classiques 
Francais. They are of convenient size 
for the pocket and bound in flexible 
stamped leather. Each has an original 
introduction in French by some well- 
known critic. 


a 
Spanish and Italian 


El Sombrero de tres picos. Por Don Pedro A. de 
Alarcon. Edited, with introduction, notes and vo- 
cabulary, by Benjamin P. Bourland. Henry Holt 

o. 90 cents. 

Cuentas Alegres. Por Luis Taboada. Edited, with 
notes and vocabulary, by Murray Anthony Pot- 
ter. D. C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. 

A Progressive - Spous wy * By Carlos Bransby, 
Litt.D. Heath & Co. 75 cents 

The | ley of Chivalry in Token Verse. Edited 
with 8 a > and notes D. M. Ford 
a yf A. Ford. New Yok: fee Holt & 

0. $2.00. 


El Sombrero de tres picos, if not the 
best work of the author, is, at least, a 
splendid example of his capacity for hu- 
morous narrative. Apart from its skil- 
ful construction, admirable dialog and 
thoroly Castilian atmosphere, it is a val- 
uable document for the student of Span- 
ish manners and customs. The editor’s 
introduction, besides giving a very full 
account of Alarcon’s checkered career, 
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relates the genesis of the story and de- 
scribes its esthetic import. The notes to 
the present edition furnish all the in- 
formation necessary to a correct appre- 
ciation of the text; in some cases, how- 
ever, they serve to display the editor’s 
scholarship rather than to help the stu- 
dent. 

Taboada has long held a high place in 
Spanish literature as a painter of the 
middle and lower classes of Madrid. He 
is not as well known beyond the borders 
of the Peninsula as he deserves to be. 
The sketches in the present volume are 
very bright and diverting, and prove him 
an author of distinct individuality. He 
reminds one occasionally of Murger’s 
La Bohéme, except that Taboada’s Bo- 
hemia is a very innocent Bohemia. The 
book is well edited, the notes are helpful 
and the vocabulary is complete. 

A Progressive Spanish Reader does 
not belie its title. The selections are 
short, simple and easy at the beginning, 
and become more _ elaborate 
gradually, concluding with 
stories from such great writers 
as Galdds, Valera, Bazan, etc. 
The “Specimen Questions with 
Answers” and the “Specimen 
Exercises in Composition” will 
be found useful both by teacher 
and pupil; in fact, there are too 
few of them, but an intelligent 
teacher can easily add to the 
number. The notes are full, 
clear and adequate. 

Romances of Chivalry em- 
braces some of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting cantos in the 
masterpieces of Pulci, Boiardo, 
Ariosto and Tasso. They should 
have the effect of stimulating 
the student’s interest and induc- 
ing him to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with this no- 
ble poetry. The introduction, 
based on the researches of Pio 
Rajna and Gaston Paris, is 
scholarly and illuminative. The 
authors do not appear to be ac- 
quainted with the “History of 
Italian Literature,” by Francesco 
Flamini, published a few years ago. His 
account of the evolution of the epic mat- 
ter of France and Britany in Italy and of 
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its rapid transformation into romantic 
and artistic narrative poetry is too 
important to be disregarded by any one 
who attempts to discuss this rather ob- 
scure and difficult subject. 


a 
Mathematics 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By 
Scores be -¥ Myers. Chicago: University of 
icago. 1.00. 
Plane and Solid Geometry. By Edward R. Robbins. 
New York: American Book enone 25. 
Hamilton. ew York: 


Arithmetics. a 4 Samuel 0 
American Book Company. Primary, 35 cents; 
Milne. 3 


Intermediate, 40 cents; School, 45 cents. 
any. First 


Progressive Arithmetic. By William J. 
vols. New York: American Book 
Book, 35 cents; Second Book, 40 cents; Third 
Book, 45 cents. 


Practical Business Arithmetic. By John H. Moore 
and *George W. Miner. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1.00. 

Progressive teachers have for some 
time realized that mathematics could not 
much longer remain unaffected by the 
revolution in methods of instruction that 
has taken place in almost every other 
branch. The physical sciences continual- 








ARGYNNIS CYBELE ON A THISTLE, NATURAL SIZE. 


From Galloway’s “Zodlogy.” 


ly demand more mathematics and at the 
same time complain of the quality of 


what they do get. Both algebra and 
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geometry are too rigid and artificial in 
their methods and too much isolated 
from each other and the practical work 
that they are intended to do in the 
world. In England a determined effort 
is being made to break up the petrified 
mathematical curriculum, and a similar 
movement in this country is indicated by 
the appearance of an unconventional 
course in First- Year Mathematics by 
Professor Myers and other instructors of 
the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It begins with the 
addition and subtraction of positive and 
negative numbers from such concrete in- 
stances as the rise and fall of a ther- 
mometer and a man getting wealth and 
running in debt, and within a day or two 
the pupil is adding and multiplying lines. 
It is an interesting experiment and ought 
to be tried wherever the regulations and 
authorities will permit. 

The other mathematical text - books 
listed above are of a more conventional 
character and do not require special dis- 
cussion. The Business Arithmetic has 
much of the old mathematical gymnastics 
and adds on to stocks, insurance and 
exchange. Robbins’s Geometry has ex- 
ceptionally well-printed demonstrations 
and numerous problems. 


st 
Physics 


The Elements of Mechanics. A Text-Book for Col- 
leges and Technical Schools. By W. S. Frank- 
lin and Barry McNutt. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

A Laboratory Course in Physics. By Robert A. Milli- 
-kan and Henry G. Gale. New York: Ginn & 


Co. 40 cents. 
Simple Experiments in Physics. By John F. Wood- 
M. B. 2 vols. New 


hull and an Arsdale. 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 65 cents each. 

— Lessons in Physics. By Lynn B. McMullen. 
ew York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


Professor Franklin of Lehigh is well 
known as a thoro and unconventional 
thinker, full of original ideas, which are 
apt to be delivered like baseballs from 
the hand of a good pitcher, in curves not 
easy to catch. His success as a writer of 
text-books is partly due to the fact that 
he is a psychologist as well as a physicist, 
and understands, as few teachers do, that 
the great difficulty in the teaching of sci- 
ence is that it involves the development 
of new modes of thought, a transforma- 
tion of the mind of the student, which, in 
the introduction to the present volume, 
he compares to the change of the axolotl 
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from a tadpole to a salamander thru the 
increasing dryness of its environment. 
Like most men of science, Professor 
Franklin is a pragmatist; unlike . most 
men of science, he knows that he is. He 
agrees with Bacon that “it is impossible 
to imagine any other basis upon which 
the study of physics can be justified than 
for the occasions and uses of life.” He 
begins by repudiating the old definition 
of physics that it is “The science of 
masses, molecules and the ether.” This, 
he says, 

“is the sickliest possible notion of physics, 
even if a student really gets it, whereas the 
healthiest notion, even if a student does not 
wholly grasp it, is that physics is the science 
of the ways of taking hold of things and 
pushing them.” etc 
The Elements of Mechanics is especial- 
ly valuable for technical schools on ac- 
count of the space given to the discussion 
of practical affairs and the calculation of 
real problems. 

Millikan and Gale of the University of 
Chicago have made another attempt— 
and a very successful one—to solve the 
old problem of how to make a laboratory 
course in physics scientific and practical 
without undue expenditure of the time of 
students and teacher and money for sup- 
plies. Their manual contains many novel 
and ingenious pieces of apparatus, and 
the directions are well worked out. All 
teachers of physics in secondary schools 
should see it. Woodhull’s Simple Ex- 
periments are more elementary and less 
mathematical. McMullen’s Forty Les- 
sons is a classroom text not differing 
materially from many others in the mar- 
ket, tho there is a novel arrangement of 
diagrams. 

& 


Chemistry 


Introduction to General Inorganic Chemistry. By 
Alexander Smith. New York: The Century 
Company. $2.25. 

Elements of General Chemistry with Experiments. 
y John H. Long. Fourth Edition. Philadel- 
_— P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $1.50. 

A ext-Book of Elementary Analytical Chemistry. 
Pualiterve and Volumetric. ird Edition. By 
ohn H. Long. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co. $1.25. 

A Text-Book of Sanitary and Applied Chemistry, 
or The Chemistry of Water, Air and Food. By 
E. H. S. Bailey. New York: The Macmillan 

Pa aie ae f P 
otography for Students o hysics and Chemistry. 
By Louis err. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

A History of Chemistry. 
New York: Macmillan & 


The General Inorganic Chemistry 


By Ernst von Meyer. 
Co. $4.25. aN 
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which Professor Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has produced, is dis- 
tinguished from others of its class by its 
comprehensiveness and thoroness. There 
are 766 pages of solid print altho made 
convenient for reference and study by 
paragraphing and bold-faced type. This 
allows space not only for a large amount 
of descriptive matter but, what is more 
unusual and valuable, the detailed discus- 
sion of difficult points of theory. Thus, 
for example, eighty pages are devoted 
to ionic theory, not to its abtruse 
branches, but to an explanation in as sim- 
ple a way as possible of the elementary 
conceptions that the student must have 
in order to understand modern chemis- 
try. Too often the student is left to get 
this from his fragmentary notes on a 
lecture that he does not understand so 
much of as he thinks he does while he is 
listening to it. Professor Smith intro- 
duces a_ useful distinction between 
“formulative hypotheses,” which are ul- 
timately mere mnemonic schemes and 
“stochastic hypotheses,’ which are 
guesses boldly launched into the dark- 
ness just ahead of us, to work up to, and 
he is careful to warn the student against 
taking too literally the symbolic language 
of chemistry. 

It is unnecessary to discuss such well 
known works as Long’s General and 
Analytical Chemistry, which are now 
out in new and revised edition. Their 
quality and practicality are sufficiently 
certified by the thousands of students of 
all degrees of capacity that they have 
trained in the laboratories of the North- 
western University Medical School and 
elsewhere. The analytical manual con- 
tains many useful things not usually 
found in brief and elementary courses 
such as the detection of poisons and 
identification of important organic sub- 
stances. 

Professor Bailey began teaching “do- 
mestic chemistry” in the University of 
Kansas some twenty years ago, when 
most people did not know that there was 
any such thing, and now, when this 
branch of applied science and art is 
“booming” with buildings and corps of 
instructors of its own, he brings out a 
practical and comprehensive text-book. 
It is also sufficiently elementary and 
readable to be useful in traveling libra- 
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ries and women’s clubs. Professor 
Bailey is not a “faddist,” but discusses 
in brief and sane manner all household 
affairs in which chemistry ‘is a basis; 
fuels, ventilation, lighting, water supply, 
disinfectants, cleaning, food and cooking. 

Many teachers especially in the West 
have demonstrated by their own experi- 
ence that the ionic theory is valuable not 
merely for the hypothetical elucidation of 
difficult points in analysis, but also, and 
even especially, as a medium of elemen- 
tary instruction. Students who are fed 
on ions from infancy are fairer and fatter 
than those brought up in the old-fash- 
ioned way. But there has been a lack of 
good text-books, so Professor Morgan’s 
new Qualitative Analysis which is also 
intended to supplement the laboratory 
work of college course in general chemis- 
try is especially welcome. All progres- 
sive teachers should become acquainted 
with the book whether they use it in their 
classes or not. The analytical tables are 
well contrived and the decorations are 
clearly worded. 

We are glad to see that both Professor 
Bailey and Professor Morgan use the 
simplified spelling of chemical terms such 
as oxid, chlori-l and sulfate. 

The need of a text-book on the science 
of photography is met by Professor Der, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in a book that gives the reasons 
for what the “guides” tell you to do. 
The illustrations of the action of different 
reducers and intensifiers is an interesting 
feature. 

J 


_ Biology 


A Text-Book in General Zoology. 


By Glenn W. Her- 
hy New York: American 


Book Company. 


$1.20 
Laboratory Exercises in General Zoology: By Glenn 
Ww. errick. New York: American Book Com- . 


rany. 60 cents. 

First Course in Zoology. A text-book for secondary 
schools, normal schools and comer, By Thomas 
Walton Galloway. Philadelphia: . Blakiston’s 
Son & Co. $2.50. , 

Practical Zoology. An elementary text-book treating 
of the structure, life history and relations of ani- 
mals. By Alvin Davison. New York: American 
Book Company. $1.00. 

A Loose Leaf System of Laboratory Notes. For 
Guidance in o.. Bana and pupentery 
Study of sates es. By Theo. =~ Scheffer. 
Philadelphia: P. aeats Son & $1.00. 

Half Hours with ishes Reptiles and Birds. Half 
Hours with Mammals. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. New York: American Book Company. 

P 60 a ae B j vB 

vinciples o, otany. y Joseph er, 4 y 
Bradley M. Davis. Boston: Ginn & Co. *S 

The Human Mechanism. By Theodore Housn, sand 

Wm. T. Sedgwick. Boston; Ginn & Co. $2.00 
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Physical Education. By Dudley A. Sargent. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 


Town and Cit By vreaans Gulick Jewett. Boston: 
Ginn & & Co. 5 cents. 

Good Health. By Frances Gulick Jewett. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 

Herrick’s Zoélogy is an interesting 
treatise on animals, but its general 
arrangement is such that it will not be 
most useful in high schools, where text- 
book and laboratory work must be close- 
ly correlated. Galloway’s Zodlogy is 
said to be a “text-book for high schools 
and colleges,” but in reality it is a sys- 
tematic treatise entirely beyond the high- 
school pupils. It has many good points 
for teachers and college students. The 
Zoilogy by Professor Davison shows 
that the author knows how to select the 
most interesting facts for pupils of our 
high schools. It is not zoology for col- 
lege students. Schiffer’s Zodlogy is sim- 
ply a set of printed sheets containing di- 
rections for laboratory study of the 
structure of a series of the commén ani- 
mals which are commonly included in 
college zodlogy. The two new books in 
the “half-hour” studies of animals are 
written in the same accurate and inter- 
esting style which characterizes Dr. 
Holder’s earlier. books. They will give 
the pupil a good general idea of the most 
interesting back-boned animals. 

The Principles of Botany and Manual 
by Bergen and Davis mark a third stage 
in the development of the remarkably 
successful series of text-books of botany 
which Mr. Bergen has prepared. The 
“Elements” proved splendidly adapted to 
high-school botany of ten years ago. 
Then advances demanded expansion into 
the complete “Foundations.” Now 
comes the still more advanced Principles. 
However, there is much evidence that 
there has been evolution beyond the 
high-school stage, and this new book and 
its companion manual will certainly be 
better in normal schools and first year in 
colleges than in the high schools of to- 
day. 

In the Human Mechanism we have at 
last a thoroly modern presentation of the 
leading ideas in human physiology and 
personal and public hygiene. The book 
is well adapted to the short courses in 
normal schools and colleges. Sargent’s 
Physical Education is an excellent series 
of essays treating of the urgent questions 
concerning physical education in Amer- 
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ica. Those interested in physical educa- 
tion will find the book well worth read- 
ing. The discussions of athletics in 
schools and colleges are particularly 
timely and suggestive. Town and City 
is Book III of the series of hygienes 
planned by Dr. Gulick, Director of 
Physical Education in New York City 
schools. It is an interesting account of 
the sanitary problems in which every cit- 
izen should be interested—overcrowding, 
clean streets, sewage and garbage re- 
moval, parks and playgrounds, water 
supply, pure food supply, disease epi- 
demics, hospitals, etc. The required 
treatment of alcohol is included. The 
book is a vast improvement over the 
text-books which try to teach the 
anatomy and physiology of all organs to 
young children. Good Health, by the 
same author, is an excellent primer of 
hygiene far different from the stereo- 
tvped books in this line for the primary 


schools. 
& 


History 


Outlines of Ancient History. By Meee c Mores 
New York: American Book mpan 

A Source Book of ow. History. "By Deed h ieee 
Fling. .Boston: D. C. Heath & $1.00. 

A Short History of Medieval and Medere Times. 

Philip Van Ness Myers. New York: Ginn 

& Co. $1.10. 

Outlines of Vilsstoonsh Century History. Pd Philin 
Van Ness Myers. New York: Ginn Co. 75 
cents. 


An Advanced History of Great Britain. From the 
earliest times to the death of Queen Victoria. By 
Tout. New York: Longmans, Green 


~ 


By Leon 
Scribner’s Sons. - 


Co. 25. 
A Bind’sEve View of American Histo 


oo New York: Chas. 
American History. For use in Secondary Schools. 
Roscoe Lewis Ashley. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. $1.40. 

Heroes of Progress in America. By Charles Morris. 
Philadelphia: J. B. nee ye Compan ~ $1.25. 
Builders of Our Country. eo Ven Duyn 
Southworth. Book II. New Ye Yorks *D. Appleton 

& Co. 60 cents. 

First we. in the mg of Our Country. By Wil- 
liam A. : nag and Arthur May Mowry. Re- 
— Edition. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

cents. 


The historical offerings this year are 
rather scant in number. Several of them, 
however, are of exceptional excellence. 
Professor Morey’s Outlines of Ancient 
History is skilfully planned, the mass of 
data is well chosen, and the style is sim- 
ple and entertaining. A generous ‘use is 
made of maps and drawings, and to each 
chapter is added a list of references for 
reading. Professor Fling’s Source Book 
of Greek History is arranged as a reader 
for secondary schools. The copious se- 
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lections made from the Greek historians 
and poets are admirably chosen and me- 
thodically arranged. Questions, excel- 
lent notes, a considerable number of illus- 
trations and a good index all contribute 
to its value as a classbook. Professor 
Myers’s Short History of Modern and 
Medieval Times is worthy of high praise. 
Of the larger work on the same subject, 
noticed in these columns two years ago, 
we said: “We have here a combination 
of thoro and methodical scholarship, with 
vivid and picturesque narrative, qualities 
not often found in conjunction.” The 
time treated is from the fall of Rome, 
476 A. D., and the narrative is brought 
down to 1906. The chapters which cover 
nineteenth century history since 1815 
have also been published separately un- 
der the title Outlines of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury History, including a final chapter, 
very brief, tho exceedingly valuable, on 
“The New Age: Industrial Democracy.” 
Professor Tout’s An Advanced History 
of Great Britain is a scholarly produc- 
tion. It is remarkable for the wealth of 
accurate detail that has been packed into 
it. . The American references regarding 
the Revolutionary War and the War of 
1812, tho necessarily brief, are fair and 
exact in statement. Professor Prince, it 
must be said, has not succeeded so well 
in his A Bird’s-Eye View of American 
History. The tone is too frequently dispu- 
tatious and even dogmatic, and many of 
his sweeping assertions reveal a bias that 
will unfit the book foraclassroom. The 
whole chapter on the Civil War is faulty 
in the extreme; while the somewhat 
jaunty dictum in the preceding chapter, 
that “to discover the real and underlying 
cause of the Civil War we must look else- 
where than to slavery,” displays a wilful- 
ness in pressing a purely individual judg- 
ment against the consensus of historians, 
economists and sociologists everywhere. 
Mr. Ashley’s American History is an ad- 
mirable text-book. In wealth of matter, 
in accuracy of detail, in excellence of ar: 
rangement, in copiousness of citations,and 
in number and appropriateness of illus- 
trations, it leaves little to be desired. We 
have no hesitancy in predicting for it an 
exceptional popularity as.a class-book. 
The biographical method is unques- 
tionably the best. for teaching history to 
young people, as it is to most of their 
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tribution to the science. 
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elders. The three volumes which are in- 
tended for this purpose are, as is inevita- 
ble, very similar in scope and treatment, 
suitable either for class use or supple- 
mental reading, compulsory or voluntary. 
Morris’s Heroes of Progress is the most 
comprehensive and is intended for a 
rather older class of readers than the 
others. Book. II of Builders of Our 
Country begins with Patrick Henry and 
ends with Andrew Carnegie, and is writ- 
ten in a more interesting manner than 
its close rival First Steps in the History 
of Our Country, which appears in a re- 
vised edition. 


Geography and Physiography 


Advanced Geography. By Charles F. King. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

From Trail to Railway —— the Appalachians. By 

Albert Perry Brigham oston: Ginn & Co. 
cents. 

The World and Its People. 
Anna B. Badlam. Revised Edition. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 665 cents. 

Physiography. Advanced Course. By Rollin D. Sal- 
isbury. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 


Geographies become more and more 
sumptuous and attractive every year. 
King’s Concrete Geographies, of which 
the Advanced Book appears this year, 
marks the highest level yet reached in its 
numerous illustrations, some of them col- 
ored, and its clear and striking maps, 
especially the relief maps. 

Salisbury’s Phystography is not mere- 
ly a school book, but an important con- 
It covers in part 
of course the same ground as Chamber- 
lin’s and Salisbury’s Geology, which 
came out last year, and it is printed and 
illustrated in the same handsome form. 
The familiar stock cuts, surreptitiously 
diagramatic, are conspicuously absent, 
and in their places we find photographs 
of real examples of the things described. 

Js 


Psychology and Education 


Psychology. General Introduction. By Charles H. 
Judd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. - = 
Aspects of Child Study and Education. By G. 
ley Hall and Some of His Pupils. Boston: Ginn 


py gore Ms i Tyler. Bos- 
Its Princles and Tech- 


Views in Africa. By 
New York: 


Growth and Education. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin 

Classroom anagement. 
nic. By William Chandler aa” New York: 
The Macmillan Cypeeny. 

Methods in ny. Sek a ine® Stockton Methods in 
Elementa ools. V. Winterburn. 
New Yor 

Principles of Sounders Education. ies. By 
Charles De Garmo. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

School Administration. By Pia T. Prince. Syra- 
cuse: C. W. Bardeen. 


The Meceillen “Company. | § 4 $1.25. 
tu 
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Hints and Fg From Many oe New 
York: A. S. Bornes & Co. $1.00. 

History iv “Higher Education in ” America. ¥ 
snortee F F. wing. New York: D. Appleton 
oO. 3.00, 

The Pestalozzian Movement in the United States. By 
Will. S. Monroe. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 


$2.00. 
Sixty-five Years in the i of a Teacher. 
ward Hicks Magill. oston: Houghton, 
& Co. $1.50. 
National 
swers for 


Ed- 
Pitti 


uestion Book. uestions and An- 

tudy, Review and Examination, in- 
cluding special questions for teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. By Edward R. Shaw. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. $1.75. 

Fiftieth Anniversary Volume of the National Edu- 
cational Association. 950 Pages. With Index 
Volume. Winona, Minn.: Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, 


A great many different kinds of books 
come out under the name of psychology. 
If it were not for the common title one 


The 
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Judd were all three intended to teach 
the same subject. When you buy a 
geometry or a chemistry you know what 
you are going to get, but when you buy a 
psychology you may get anything from 
ghosts to logarithms. Professor Judd 
has produced a sane and solid volume 
intended as a general introduction to a 
series of text-books on the methods and 
principles of scientific psychology. It is 
well balanced and comprehensive, avoid- 
ing fads and dogmatism, utilizing and 
combining the results of both intro- 
spective and physiological researches. 
The author acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Professor James for influence 

















IRRIGATION FROM PLATTE CANON. 
From King’s Advanced Geography. 


would not guess: that the books of 
Titchener and Thorndike, which we re- 
viewed last year, and this new one of 


~ 


The reader will regret 


and instruction. 
that the indebtedness did not extend fur- 
ther and include literary style. 
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The veteran apostle of child study in 
America, President G. Stanley Hall, has 
collected nine essays, written or inspired 
by him, in a volume which, as he sug- 
gests, might be called “Chips from a 
Psycho-Genetic Laboratory.” . It begins 
with a study of “The Contents of Chil- 
dren’s Minds,” which was published 
twnty-five years ago and was the first to 
call public attention to the desirability of 
including -in a teacher’s training a study 
corresponding to “strength of materials” 
for architects. Other .topics discussed 
are child fetishism and the use of dolls, 
the development of curiosity and the col- 
lecting instinct, day dreaming and play, 
all treated in the well known style of the 
Pedagogical Seminary. 

Growth and Education should be con- 
sidered in this connection. because it ob- 
viously owes much to Clark University 
thought and investigation, altho it is too 
important a‘piece of work to be classed 
as a “chip.” Professor Tyler, of Am- 
herst, has made a careful study of the 


physical.and mental growth of the child, - 


and has come to the conclusion that our 
schools are trying to cram too much in- 
formation into unprepared brains sup- 
ported by undeveloped bodies. He advo- 
cates rational physical and manual train- 
ing to restore the balance disturbed by 
changéd conditions of modern life. 

More teachers fail thru lack of ability 
to manage their pupils than from all 
other difficulties of their profession com- 
bined. Where this is due to radical de- 
fects of personal character the case is 
hopeless, but more often it comes from 
lack of experience and the self-confidence 
that comes from conscious possession of 
experience. After spoiling a roomful or 
two of pupils the teacher may learn how 
to get along. This period of mutual dis- 
tress may be shortened, and anyone’s 
practice improved, by the study of such 
a book as Bagley’s Classroom Manage- 
ment, which contains all the tricks of-the 
trade as well as the reasons for them. 
Such difficult points as how to utilize the 
first day of school, how to secure atten- 
tion, when to discipline, and what the 
Batavia system amounts to receive 
special attention. The author is a stick- 
ler for order and routine yet he presents 
fairly the arguments of the advocates of 
freer and more individualistic ways. 
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The Stockton Methods contain many 
ideas that schools outside of California 
may profit by, especially the utilization 
of local material in geography, history 
and nature study. 

An important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the function of the high schooi 
in American life is made by Professor 
De Garmo, of Cornell. The educational 
value of the sciences and humanities and 
their relations to one another are im- 
partially considered from the philosophi- 
cal and practical viewpoints, and numer- 
ous examples of American and foreign 
curricula in secondary schools are pre- 
sented and criticizéd. In planning courses 
of study for lower grades Prince’s 
School Administration should be con- 
sulted. This is a very practical manual 
on all the details of the organization and 
supervision of schools, and will be of use 
to all superintendents and boards. Hints 
and Helps contains 150 minor and mis- 
cellaneous suggestions from as many 
different teachers, reminding one of 
“Recipes I Have Used” department of 
the woman’s page of a Sunday news- 
paper. 

On the history of education in the 
United States we have three books worth 


“attention,; first, of course, is President 


Thwing’s comprehensive and interesting- 
ly written volume; a book for the public 
library as well as the school library. 
He has collected material from all 
sources, college journals and song 
books as well as catalogs and financiai 
reports, and he carries it lightly along 
in his narrative and treats vexed ques- 
tions with fairness and good temper. 
The other two books throw sidelights on 
our history. The educational and socio- 
logical influence of Pestalozzi in America 
is traced by Mr. Monroe, and ex-Presi- 
dent Magill, of Strathmore, tells of a- 
long life spent in college work. 


s 
Miscellaneous School Books 


READERS. 


Brooks’s Readers. By Stratton D. Brooks. 5 Vols. 
New York: American Book Company. 25 to 60 


cents. 

Guide Book to English. By Charles B. Gilbert and 
da Van Stone Harris. 2 Vols. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 45 and 60 cents. 
Rational Method in Reading. Additional First 
Reader and Additional Primer. By Mary A. 
Ward and Madalene D. Barnum. how York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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A First Book in English for Foreigners. 7 Isabel MUSIC. 
. Wallach. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Natural Music Course. Melodic Readers. By Fred- 
— Readings. Little Stories of Germany, France eric H. Ripley and ee Tapper. 4 Vols. New 
a Fables. New York: American Book York: American Book 
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The Hayload 


BY ROSE GOODALE DAYTON 


Ou, the hill farms of New England, steep and stubborn tho they be, 
Mullein-dotted, woodchuck-burrowed, granite-gray |! 

Here alone in fullest measure we behold with flawless pleasure 

All the curing and the housing of the hay, 

Ail the raking and the’ making of the hay! 


Here the mighty car of progress balks at hillsides walled with stone, 
Self-dependent daily labor, all engrossinz, holds its sway. 

Devon steers obey the goad; home-buiit hayrack bears the load; 
Sun and wind and human effort cure the hay. 

Full of meaning is the gleaning of the hay. 


And the men who guide the oxen, and the men who place the load, 
They are truly master craftsmen in their way. 

Thru their kinship with the soil, and their unremitting toil, 

They’ve attained a wondrous knowledge of the hay, 

Of the growing and the mowing of the hay! 


Breathe it deeply, breathe it long—was there ever air so sweet? 
"Tis a fragrance that can rival even May! 

Ah! Could any earthly power take me back to childhood’s hour, 
’Twould be riding on a load of clover hay, 

Care-dispelling, joy-compelling, new-mown hay! 


Soutn Norwatk, Conn. 





Korean Devils and Christian 
Missionaries 


BY DAVID KELLEY LAMBUTH 


[The following very interesting contribution to the psychology of religion is based upon 
letters and reports from American missionaries, of which Mr. Lambuth, of Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity, has made a special study. 


Since the conditions of life and work on the’ Christian 


frontier in the Far East are similar to those of the early days of Christianity, this ‘article 


throws some light upon New Testament narratives. 
ment upon the missionary has been observed. 


In China the same effect of the environ- 
The Rev. John L. Nevius, during his life 


in China, became convinced of the reality of modern “demon possession,” of which he gives 
many instances in his book of that title.—Eprtor.] 


Korea: Confucianism, Buddhism 

and Shamanism, which is a polite 
name for the worship of devils ; but Con- 
fucianism, a code of ethics rather than a 
religion, has left the way open to a sim- 
ultaneous practice of demon-worship, 
while Korean Buddhism has largely de- 
generated into the Shamanism about it. 
“From the hour of his birth until the 
spirit leaves his body,” says one mission- 


[kore religions nominally occupy 


ary, “the Korean is surrounded and tor- 
mented by innumerable evil spirits”; 


while another declares that the “only real 
religion of Korea is the worship of every 
sort of evil spirit.” ‘So full are they of 
superstition,’ comments a third, “that it 
takes much time and effort for them to 
understand the simplest truths.” In such 
an atmosphere what more natural than 
that the missionaries, who live in closest 
intimacy with the people, and isolated 
from the daily contact with Western 
forms of thought, should imperceptibly 
be wrought upon not only by the persist- 
ent fear and belief of the unchristian pop- 
ulace, but also by the exaggerated tend- 
ency toward demonology inbred thru 
ages into those who are now converts to 
Christianity, who cannot out of hand 
brush off a lifelong habit of mind? An 
examination of the facts shows that the 
missionaries in Korea display a sense of 
the presence of evil spirits markedly in 
excess of that manifested in other coun- 
tries where demonology has no such pop- 
ular hold. The spirit-saturated air has 
with insidious power waked in the mis- 
sionaries all the dormant demonology 
with which the Christian religion was at 
one time furnished forth, 


The quotations which follow are, with 
one exception, taken from printed arti- 
cles or public addresses, and only in two 
cases are more than one statement taken 
from the same source, so that they repre- 
sent authoritative deliverances and cover 
an extended field. 

A peculiar sense of the presence of an 
evil spirit is evidenced thus: 

“In a country where the evil spirit is so 
dominant and so tangible, one comes to a vital 
sensation of his presence.” 

“Certainly I am more conscious of the real 
presence of the devil in Korea than in America. 
Many of the missionaries have been acutely 
conscious of his palpable presence in the very 
room with them.’ . 

“The consciousness of a real personal devil 
is as vivid as the sense of God’s presence, 
though infinitely removed in kind. In Korea 
you feel him in the atmosphere.” 

More important testimony is offered in 
the evidences of belief in possession by 
devils, a belief that has fastened with a 
peculiar and tenacious grip upon the peo- 
ple of Korea, so that one writer calls the 
country “the haunted house among the 
nations, afflicted with the delirium tre- 
mens of paganism.” “The Christians, 
too,” says one missionary, “hold to the 
possession by evil spirits.” “Demoniac 
possession in that country,” says another, 
“becomes a thing too evident to doubt.” 
“Thousands of people,” says a third, “are 
slaves to evil spirits, in bondage to His 
Satanic Majesty (sic),” while another 
describes a woman, “possessed of many 
devils,” and still another tells of “mira- 
cles performed, the crazy made of sound 
mind, the devil-possessed set free.” 

“At the services was a young man, demoni- 
acally possessed, made dumb by his indwelling 
spirit for three years. After long prayer and 
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a command to the spirit to depart, it left him 
and he began to read aloud.” 

Another was “a man with every symp- 
tom of demoniacal possession, in whom, 
upon catching sight of the preacher, the 
demons began to rave.” Again, prayer 
brought “a marked change over the de- 
moniac.” He slept that night, the. first 
for many days, and in a vision saw that 
God had “driven the evil spirits out ot 
his heart and home.” Again: 

“Five years this woman had been a sorcer- 
ess, practicing her devilish magic upon all 
whom she could find. The instant she lay 
down at her home her muscles contracted, her 
hands clinched and her eyes set, and the devil 
would say to her, ‘Why do you lie here idle? 
Go out and do your work.’ She burned herself 
with hot irons to get rid of him, but only found 
that he did not have a sensitive nature.” 
Christian neighbors prayed over her, but 
the “devil cried out, ‘I will not listen.’ 
She was rolled in convulsions on the floor 
by the devil, but continued crying out, 
‘Depart from me,’ until at last he fled out 
of her.” 

“During the revival the feeling was so in- 
tense that one man fell into raving insanity, his 
violence and superhuman power breaking to 
pieces even the iron chains that bound him and 
snapping an iron bar like glass, evidencing 
demoniac possession no less real than that of 
the man in the country of the Gadarenes. The 
devils were trying to frighten us and our con- 
verts into silence.” 

Prayer was again successfully resorted 
to. “The spirits left him and he came to 
himself.” 

No more complete avowal of belief in 
demoniac possession than the following 
could be required: 

“In our work in Korea we are continually 
coming in contact with the most extraordinary 
cases of apparent demoniacal possession and 
cure, containing all the phenomena that charac- 
terized demonized minds in the days of Christ.” 

Another writes pertinently : 

“If you had lived in the midst of the native 

quarter with me and heard at midnight the 
cries of terror of those appealing to the evil 
spirits for help or being tortured by them, 
veritable possession by devils would then seem 
no impossible thing to you.” 
There is little reason to doubt that this 
diagnosis of the case is correct, for un- 
der circumstances such as these it would 
indeed be the unusual man that went his 
way unmoved. 

This spirit-laden air has generated a 
sense not only of possession by devils, 
but also of their malignant presence on 
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every side, indicated by such statements 
as “At our preaching the legions of 
Satan fled,” or “Travelers enter these 
huts,” referring to the wayside shrines, 
“and recognize one or the other of these 
score of devils that reside inside.” But 
most amazing and unequivocal of all is 
the actual admission of the possibility of 
a demon cult, sinful in character, but 
based upon premises whose validity is 
unquestioned : . 

“In truth, these spirits of evil are never hard 
to find. I have never seen them, but the Ko- 
reans do. Not only do they try to propitiate 
the devils, but they pray to them, and the devils 
honor their faith. Of that I have seen too 
many evidences to doubt.” 

Such facts point irresistibly to a rela- 
tion of cause and effect between the 
Shamanistic beliefs of the Korean peo- 
ple and the strangely vivid sense of de- 
moniac presence experienced by the mis- 
sionaries, since in other countries less 
devil-ridden they have by no means dis- 
played a tendency to the construction of 
so liberal a demonology. The point at 
issue, which is the unconscious and in- 
sidious tendency of the foreigner to ac- 
cept the native point of view, is suffi- 
ciently admitted in such phrases as, “the 
Korean’s native power of insight into 
spiritual matters,” or “the Korean’s mar- 
velous sense of sin,” while most naive 
and enlightening of all is a remark that 
palpably admits the whole contention: 
“The woman was insane—or, as_ the 
Koreans with more gccuracy say, ‘pos- 
sessed of a devil!’” And in that word 
the entire story of the interaction of re- 
ligious conceptions and modes of thought 
stands epitomized, On every man must 
his environment, méntal as well as 
physical, inevitably react. The influence 
of the missionary upon the unchristian 
nations, whether for individual or social 
life, has been both deep and salutary, yet 
it may be that the evidence of the re- 
action of these several nations upon the 
missionary’s attitude and formal creed 
may serve to demonstrate that the mental 
differences of races must inevitably mod- 
ify the institutions and beliefs which they 
may mutually adopt, and that the formal 
garment of religion in East and West 
must diverge as radically as the psychol- 
ogy of Orient and Occident differ from 
each other. 

NasHVILLE, TENN, 
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The Transmutation of Metals 


No more sensational discovery could 
be expected in science than that just 
made by Professor William Ramsay, of 
University College, London. If he has 
indeed changed copper into lithium as 
the preliminary and premature report in- 
dicates, he has accomplished what chem- 
ists for a thousand years have labored for 
and despaired of. The transmutation of 
one metal into another was the earliest 
dream of the science and for a long time 
its most powerful inspifation and incen- 
tive. But the alchemists in-their search 
for the philosopher’s stone found so 
many other things more valuable that 
they gave up their unprofitable labors in 
this direction. 

There was nothing absurd about the 
aim of the alchemists. From an a priori 
standpoint it was just as plausible to 
think that the number of elements was 
seven as seventy. Or, since the object of 
science is to reduce the complexity of 
things to the greatest possible simplicity 
of ideas, and since the best way to find 
out the truth is to start out by assuming 
that what you think ought to be true is 
true, why not adopt the working hypothe- 
sis that all matter is essentially one, and 
if we were only a little cleverer we could 
reduce all the elements to a single form? 
It was only when chemists found that 
this working hypothesis did not work 
that they laid the instrument aside, still 
never altogether abandoning the secret 
hope that some day there would be found 
to be “something in it.” Whenever the 
lecturer on chemistry came to the discus- 
sion of the laws of the conservation of 
matter and energy and said, “we can 
neither create nor destroy energy but we 
can change any form of it into any 
other,” he always felt vexed that his 


science was behind its rival, physics, and 
that its corresponding law could not be 
expressed with similar completeness and 
simplicity, instead of his being obliged 
to say, “We can neither create nor de- 
stroy matter and there are some seventy 
different forms of it that we cannot do 
anything with.” 

There has been a continual increase in 
the amount of theoretical evidence toshow 
that the elements are not eternal, inde- 
pendent and immutable foundation stones 
of the universe, but there was no experi- 
mental evidence of genetic relationship 
until it was discovered within the last 
few years that the metal radium is con- 
tinuously and spontaneously giving off a 
heavy gas, referred to as the “emanation” 
which gradually decomposes into the 
very light gas helium. But since helium 
was a parvenu in the circle of the ele- 
ments, and radium of still more dubious 
standing, antecedents and authenticity, 
and the emanation too small to be de- 
tected, except by its temporary radio-ac- 
tivity, the old idea of immutable ele- 
ments was still tenable. Last year, at the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Lord Kelvin, the foremost 
physicist of England, disposed of the 
question. to his own satisfaction by say- 
ing that if helium could be obtained from 
radium the obvious conclusion was that 
radium contained helium in the first 
place. 

But a case of transformation of one 
well-known element into another, like 
copper into lithium, cannot be dismissed 
so lightly. Sir William Ramsay says 
that the emanation from radium decom- 
poses differently according to circum- 
stances. If it is dissolved in water it 
produces neon. When a solution of cop- 
per sulfate is used instead of water, argon 
is the result. These three gases form a 
natural group of inert elements by them- 
selves corresponding to the other series 
of the Periodic Law. In the order of de- 
creasing atomic weights the series is 
xenon (128), krypton (88), argon (40), 
neon (20), and helium (4). Apparently 
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the heavy gaseous emanation, which is 
still unidentified, gradually breaks down, 
sinking lower and lower in the scale as it 
throws off its radio-active electrons, until 
it is stopped at some stage of its down- 
ward career and forms one of these very 
stable and inert gases. 

But this is not all. The emanation 
seems to exert a bad influence on its as- 
sociates and degrades them also. When 
it is conducted into a solution of copper 
sulfate or nitrate and the copper after- 
wards removed, the residue shows with 
the. spectroscope the characteristic red 
line of the element lithium, which was 
previously absent. Now, as we should 
expect, these two elements also belong to 
the same natural family, which is, begin- 
ning with heaviest atomic weight, gold 
(197), caesium (133), silver (108), ru- 
bidium (85), copper (63), potassium 
(39), sodium (23), lithium (7). It is 
possible that other members of the series 
like sodium or potassium may be formed 
also by the degradation of copper, but as 
they, were constituents of the glass ves- 
sels used this could not be proved. 

If these experiments are confirmed it 


would suggest that each of the natural 
families might be reduced to its lowest 
number, giving eight or nine primary ele- 
ments, which would be a considerable ad- 
vance toward the ideal unity. Whether 
we shall ever be able to go up the stairs 


is still more doubtful. It is easier to tear 
down than build up. Any compound can 
be broken down into its elements, but 
there are many compounds that we can- 
not form from their elements. A big 
molecule like sugar, C»H=Ou, is easily 
broken down into its three elements of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, but we are 
not able to put them together again right, 
altho we hope to in time, for it is humili- 
ating to confess that man is inferior in 
ability to a beet. 

The only elements that appear to de- 
compose spontaneously are those with 
very heavy atoms, uranium (238), thori- 
um (232) and radium (225). That we 
may be able some time to reverse the 
process and changé lithium into copper 
and copper into gold is conceivable, but 
if possible it would not be profitable, be- 
cause the amount of energy necessary to 
be absorbed to effect the transmutation 
would cost more than the gold produced. 


The important thing from a scientific 
standpoint is that we have in the elec- 
trons, which are thrown off from the ra- 
dium atom like mud from a carriage 
wheel, an astonishingly powerful and del- 
icate instrument of research. -Our pre- 
vious attempts to break up an atom and 
transform it into something else were 
like trying to pick a lock by firing cannon 
balls at it twenty miles off. 

it has long been known that there is 
in the universe, as far as we know it, a 
constant degradation of energy into 
lower forms. The new discoveries indi- 
cate that the same may be true of matter. 
The universe seems to be running down 
like a clock. Whether there is some- 
where about it a self-winding attachment 
that continually compensates or period- 
ically restores it, is another and deeper 
question. 

a 
The Controversy in North 


Carolina 


Ir is reasonablé to inquire whether the 
agreement reached in North Carolina on 
Saturday last, concerning the dangerous 
dispute over the enforcement of the new 
passenger rate law, is an equitable one. 
By that law the railroad companies’ 
charge for transportation was reduced 
from 3} to 2} cents a mile. They are 
entitled to more than 2}, and possibly to 
34, if they can prove that the reduction 
to 2} is confiscatory and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. They have now consented to 
collect only 2}, pending the final decision. 
If that decision shall be in their favor, 
they will lose the difference on all the 
tickets sold during the interval, for they 
never can collect it from those by whom 
the tickets were bought. On the other 
hand, under Judge Pritchard’s restrain- 
ing order, every buyer of a ticket at the 
old rate was receiving a rebate coupon, 
and the roads were bound to pay back the 
excess, upon application, if the law should 
be sustained in the court of last resort. 
In that event, the excess would have been 
collected by a very large majority of the 
holders of coupons. 

This was a just provision, and Judge 
Pritchard’s action was more equitable 
than that of Judge McPherson, who di- 
rected that the roads in Missouri should 
try the 2-cent rate for a few months, 
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Those roads, if the Missouri law should 
be pronounced confiscatory and void, can- 
not recover the loss on their tickets. 
These considerations relating to the 
controversy in North Carolina may seem 
unimportant, when compared with the 
larger aspects of the case, but they tend 
to show that the Federal judge proceed- 
ed with caution and sought to safeguard 
the rights of all parties. It was his duty, 
as we understand it, to restrain tempo- 
rarily the enforcement of the law if the 
evidence presented (at a hearing in which 
both parties were represented) made, in 
his opinion, a prima facie case against 
the statute. He did undertake so to re- 
strain enforcement, but provided for a 
prompt examination of all the facts by a 
commissioner, sought to hasten the ex- 
pected appeal, and endeavored to guard 
the rights of ticket buyers. So much for 
his action in the early stages of this dis- 
pute, which promises to be a memorable 
one. He knew that in some way the ques- 
tion must go to the Supreme Court. The 
most direct path was thru his court. His 


method of procedure was not unusual, 
and it promised less delay than other 


methods. 

It is plain enough that the order of 
Judge Pritchard, an equitable one and 
an order of the Circuit Court of the 
United States, was disobeyed by the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, who virtually 
directed, in his letters to State judges, 
that it should be ignored, and then, in 
various ways, exhibited his purpose to 
disregard or oppose it. Governor Glenn 
has now succeeded in imposing his terms 
upon the railroad companies, who see 
nothing to be gained by continuous fight- 
ing with the State Government, but his 
course was unworthy of a man holding 
so high an office. It was in harmony 
with that of the judge who sentenced two 
ticket agents, respectable citizens who 
were obeying the orders of the railroad 
company’s offices, to serve for thirty 
days in the chain gang. The order of the 
Circuit Court should have been respect- 
ed, and from the beginning the State’s 
officers should have co-operated with that 
court in procuring a final decision at the 
earliest possible date. The terms of the 
order were such that the rights of the 
humblest ticket buyer would be protected. 

Judge Pritchard’s estimate of the evi- 
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dence laid before him on June 20th may 
have been incorrect. As to that, the Su- 
preme Court will eventually decide. But 
he was acting in the line of his duty, and 
we see no indication that he was moved 
by anything but a desire to administer 
justice. He has not yet expressed the 
opinion that the rate reduction of the law 
is unconstitutional. His opinion on this 
point was to be based mainly upon the re- 
port of the commissioner and the argu- 
ments at a final hearing. In holding that 
the statute’s penalty clauses—enforced, 
in two instances, by chain gang sentences 
—are unconstitutional, he seems to have 
ample warrant in Supreme Court deci- 
sions. 

But the question is not whether this 
judge is infallible. It is whether the 
controlling officers of a State Govern- 
ment ought to disobey and defy the just 
orders of the Federal Circuit Court. 
orders which involved no oppression and 
which could be respected without a loss 
of dignity by a State whose authorities 
approve chain gang punishment for de- 
cent men who follow the directions of 
their superior officers and of the Federal 
Court in selling railroad tickets at a cer- 
tain price. 

This controversy directs attention to 
the effect of State regulation of railroad 
rates upon interstate rates and the regu- 
lation of them by national authority. It 
may easily happen that severe reduction 
of rates, for freight as well as for pas- 
sengers, by a State, will compel changes 
in the interstate rates outside of that 
State and thus interfere with the orderly 
adjustment of such charges under the di- 
rection of the Federal Commission. A 
sharp reduction in one State might sug- 
gest and cause a compensatory increase 
elsewhere. 

State regulation should be subordin- 
ated to national regulation or in harmony 
with it. Otherwise, the efficiency of na- 
tional regulation must be impaired. Our 
internal commerce tends more and more 
to ignore State boundaries. Frequent re- 
currence of such conflicts of. authority 
as this one in North Carolina would tend 
to prove that, for the public good, na- 
tional supervision and regulation should 
prevail. Our people will not insist upon 
State regulaticn that affects interstate 
traffic if they shall become convinced that 
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it is hostile to the public interest ; and if 
then the Constitution shall not permit the 
desired national control, they will amend 
it. 


; oad 
The Real Work at The Hague 


WE fear the average individual has 
gained a very erroneous impression of 
the Peace Conference now in session at 
The Hague from the reports that have 
been published in the American dailies 
and weeklies. One would think from 
reading these that the delegates, when 
not automobiling over the shaded brick 
roads of Holland, or giving dinner par- 


ties for their wives to outjewel each. 


other, are for the most part spending 
their time discussing the probable trajec- 
tories of dum-dum bullets, squabbling 
over the trivialities of legal definition, or 
in other respects chasing the iridescent 
rainbows of impracticable impossibili- 
ties. 

It is quite true that the Second Peace 
Conference will not bring about the mil- 
lenium. Indeed, it can go no further 
than the most backward nation is will- 
In his striking speech at the 


ing to go. 
recent National Arbitration and Peace 
Conference, held in New York City, Sec- 
retary Root well illustrated this point 
when he said: 


“Such a Conference is an agency of peace; 
not the peace of conquest, but the peace of 
agreement; not enforced agreement, but will- 
ing and cheerful agreement. So far as the 
nations can go together in such an agreement 
the Conference can go and no further.” 

Unanimous consent is the rule of the 
Conference, and nothing is referred back 
to the nations for ratification without it. 

What, then, can we reasonably expect 
from the delegates of the forty-seven na- 
tions of the world who now for the first 
time in the annals of history are assem- 
bled in what will some day grow into the 
Parliament of Man? The session of this 
Conference will be divided, as was the 
first Conference, into four main periods: 
(t) organization, (2) preparation and 
introduction of propositions for discus- 
sion, (3) discussion and acceptance or 
rejection of these propositions, and (4) 
welding the accepted propositions into 
final form and adopting them. The 
present Conference past thru the first 
period in less than a week, very much 
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quicker than the first conference, be- 
cause public sentiment has greatly 
changed during the past eight years, and 
the unpreparedness and suspicion that 
were manifest in 1899 have given place 
today to mutual confidence and a deter- 
mination on the part of delegates to get 
down to business and waste as little time 
as possible over details and red tape. In- 
deed, this faith of the delegates in 
themselves and in the outcome of their 
mission is one of the most striking 
features of the present Conference, and 
is evident to any visitor at The Hague 
except the typical diplomat or journalist. 
Unfortunately, these two classes of pub- 
lic servants seem congenitally incapaci- 
tated from comprehending the philos- 
ophy of the Peace Movement or con- 
ceiving the possibility that the delegates 
can consider any questions apart from 
their effect on domestic politics, triple 
alliances, balance of power, Drago doc- 
trines, benevolent assimilations or yellow 
perils. It would surprise these cynics to 
visit the headquarters of any of the dele- 
gations at The Hague and see the dele- 
gates reinforced by half a dozen 
attachés and clerks hour after hour ran- 
sacking blue books, state papers, and in- 
ternational law books to discover all that 
has been said and done in the past 
that will throw light on present prob- 
lems. And: while it is true that etiquet 
will require each delegate to take time 
enough to leave in person about a thou- 
sand visiting cards on his colleagues be- 
fore his departure from The Hague, it 
is equally true that nearly every one of 
them is putting in as many hours of hard 
study a day as the average Yale under- 
graduate does the week before semi- 
annuals. With such a spirit of hard and 
conscientious work prevailing, it means 
that the home governments are expect- 
ing results. 


At the present moment the Conference 
is at the end of the second period of pre- 
senting propositions, and in the begin- 
ning of the third period where these 
propositions are discussed and passed 
upon. The criticism, therefore, that 
nothing has yet been done is manifestly 
out of order, for nothing can be finally 
accomplished until the fourth stage is 
reached. 


Yet even now much can be pretty safe- 
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lv predicted. The rules of war on both 
land and sea will be more clearly defined 
and the actual conduct of war will be 
made more humane. This is the negative 
work of the Conference. In the much 
more constructive work of extending the 
scope of international law and finding 
practicable substitutes for war, it is al- 
most sure that the present Hague Court, 
epochal as was its establishment, will be 
superseded by a much more permanent 
and compact tribunal, that the collection 
of debts by force can only be made after 
a resort to arbitration, thus removing the 
chief cause of war between Europe and 
South America and incidentally freeing 
us from intervening in such disputes on 
account of the Monroe Doctrine, and that 
future Conferences will assemble hereaf- 
ter automatically and periodically, or at 
least be taken out of the hands of Russia. 

We look to see the American delega- 
tion make a very strong stand for this 
principle of the periodic and automatic 
assembling of future Conferences, and if 
success crowns their efforts our delegates 
will have done as great a thing for this 
Conference as Mr. Holls,of the American 
delegation, did in the first Conference,. 
when he persuaded Germany to reverse 
her attitude of opposition to the establish- 
ment of The Hague Court and support 
it, thereby creating a supreme tribunal of 
the world. To carry this out in detail 
the Anierican delegation should intro- 
duce sOme such proposition as the fol- 
lowing: (1) that the next Hague Confer- 
ence should meet in June, 1912, and 
every five years thereafter unless called 
together sooner by the signatory Powers ; 
(2)that the diplomats at The Hague who 
now constitute the administrative council 
of The Hague Court should also be the 
administrative council of The Hague 
Conferences; (3) that they should notify 
the signatory nations a year ahead of the 
convening of the court and ask each na- 
tion to send in propositions for discus- 
sion, which should immediately be trans- 
mitted to all the other nations for study 
and which should be put in the hands of 
every delegate when he arrives the fol- 
lowing year at The Hague, and (4) that 
the Conference should organize itself so 
that no nation can dictate the program 
or hold any of the offices by precedent or 
right. 
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These four provisions would make the 
next Hague Conference the first parlia- 
ment of the world. We have reason to be- 
lieve the delegation of the United States 
sees the opportunity. President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Root should realize 
that this is the paramount issue. 


a 
The Haywood Verdict 


Ir was not anticipated—not at all— 
that the jury would acquit Haywood of 
conspiracy for complicity in the murder 
of Governor Steunenberg. It is not easy 
nor right to go back of a verdict of twelve 
men. Beyond question they honestly be- 
lieved, or eight of them who were for 
acquittal from the beginning, that the 
evidence did not prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that Haywood and his associate 
officers of the Western Federation of 
Miners conspired with Orchard for the 
murder. Four members of the jury voted 
at one time or another for conviction, but 
they were overborne by the arguments of 
the rest. We expected, as did most, that 
the jury would disagree, for, while Or- 
chard’s testimony was corroborated to 
some extent, it seemed impossible that 
among twelve men so chosen there 
would not be some who were fixt in their 
mind beyond the possibility of change. 

It is agreed that the judge’s charge did 
it. It was a fair charge, the same that is 
always given, that there must be evidence 
beyond “reasonable doubt” to convict. 
But many minds cannot balance what is 
a reasonable doubt. If they can imagine 
any concatenation of circumstances that 
would explain away the evidence, some 
men will call that reasonable, which is 
really unreasonable, doubt. 

Nevertheless, the great public, which 
has no local prejudice or fear on either 
side, believes that what Orchard, the as- 
sassin, did he was told to do, and that he 
was provided for in the doing of it. The 
severest cross-examination only con- 
firmed his direct testimony. There cer- 
tainly was a succession of murders. They 
were plotted, beyond all doubt. There 
was a band of conspirators for these mur- 
ders. Orchard clearly did not travel and 
spend money and kill on his own bare ini- 
tiative. He was unquestionably the tool 
of other men, and it is these men 
that most deserve to die. Who were 
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they? The verdict says that it was not 
proved that Haywood was a conspirator. 
Nevertheless there was a conspirary of 
murder somewhere, and so long as he 
lives Haywood will rest under suspicion, 
for four of the jury believed it and the 
rest voted to acquit him because of “rea- 
sonable doubt.” 

Murder in a passion, or murder for 
private malice, is a sad thing; but vastly 
graver is the evil to society when a com- 
pany of men are banded in the conspiracy 
to murder their enemies. Unfortunately 
such conspiracy is not easy to prove, even 
when we have no moral doubt of it. It 
requires the confession of one of the 
band, and his testimony is worthless un- 
less abundantly confirmed. Here in these 
Eastern States we have Italian conspira- 
cies and an Armenian conspiracy, and 
murder after murder in each, and only 
the weak and ignorant tool caught, while 
those who pletted and directed these mur- 
ders cannot be proved guilty. A multi- 
tude of Armenians will tell us that they 
know who is the pock-marked priest who 
is at the head of the band, and the police 
know his name, but they have not the 
evidence to hold him. 

We are told that such a contest as that 
which existed in those regions between 
the miners and the operators was a state 
of industrial and social war, and that in 
war everything is permissible. The doc- 
trine is atrocious, it is horrible, it is bar- 
baric. In a time of peace we may speak 
of war in a figure, but it is only a figure. 
‘Tt is not war, and those who kill or do 
other lawless acts are not heroes; they 
are assassins and deserve to be hanged. 
But on both sides acts of real war were 
done. Miners were seized by violence 
and railroaded out of the State with no 
legal authority; and on the other side 
even men like Governor Steunenberg 
were marked out for assassination be- 
cause they had incurred the enmity of the 
members of the Federation. 

It is a fearful thing that bands of men 
should so far condone the murder of 
those whose interests are against them 
that they should rejoice in their death by 
violence. Where men talk so, as did that 
Armenian priest the other day, or as we 
hear everywhere in these “industrial 
wars,” it is to be expected that there will 
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be plots and conspiracies for murder. If 
those who talk most violently are put in 
authority they will plot murder and find 
their chosen tools, vile meni, but not so 
vile as those that employ them. Here is 
a terrible menace to society, and it will 
be fortunate for society when, as in the 
Molly Maguire .murders, those who are 
most guilty can be convicted. 

We hope the result of this trial will be 
to check the tendency on both sides to 
use violent methods and still more violent 
language in the settlement of industrial 
questions. It is the duty of the great mass 
of the people who are not directly and 
vitally interested in these struggles to see 
that both sides play fair, and keep within 
the forms of law. 


a 


Academic Exchange: Domestic 
and Foreign 


Baron KANEKO KENTARO writes wise- 
ly on the way to bring about a better 
understanding between the East and the 
West. It is true, as he says, that the 
Orient and the Occident would hardly 
be estranged in these days by reason of 
their religious differences, while, un- 
fortunately, race prejudice, or something 
that passes for that, is at the present 
moment not decreasing in acrimonious- 
ness. 

To sensible folk, the seriousness with 
which a good many persons talk about 
the probability of war between the 
United States and Japan seems almost 
as incomprehensible as it is monstrous. 
Until recently Japan and the United 
States have maintained with one another 
the most friendly relations. Japanese 
students who have attended American 
colleges and universities have carried 
home not only an almost worshipful ad- 
miration of American institutions, but 
also an affectionate personal regard for 
their American teachers. Japanese in- 
dustry, education and legislation have 
copied much from American models. 
The people of the United States were 
openly sympathetic with Japan during 
the recent war with Russia. That such 
relations should suddenly give place to 
suspicion and irritation is a circumstance 
that points to causes that lie among the 
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blind instincts and passions of the hu- 
man mind. They are not facts of the 
rational understanding. 

The unhappy truth is that prejudices, 
including the so-called race prejudice, 
have ceased to be to any great extent the 
phenomena of religious difference, con- 
fusion of tongues and difference of color 
that they once were. The prejudices of 
today spring from economic sources. 
The hostility of California to the Jap- 
anese has precisely the same industrial 
antecedents that the Chinese exclusion 
policy had. 

The same explanation holds, when all 
has been said, for the race conflict be- 
tween blacks and whites in our Southern 
States. If there had never been any 
other white population in the South than 
the aristocratic plantation owners, and if 
these had come out of the Civil War 
with fortunes unimpaired, and ready to 
employ negro labor on a large scale, 
there could never have been such bitter- 
ness between blacks and whites as now 
exists. “ The cause of trouble has been, 
and is, the increasing economic competi- 
tion of an improving black race with the 
population descended from the so-called 
poor whites of earlier days. 

Again, the same explanation holds for 
most of the prejudices that in some de- 
gree mark off various sections of the 
Northern United States from one an- 
other: New England, the Middle States, 
the Middle West, the Pacific Coast. 
Economic competition becomes year by 
year more strenuous. The economic life 
determines manners, morals and legisla- 
tion, so that in forms of intercourse, in 
demeanor, in habits and in the petty hos- 
tilities of local types there appear those 
relatively unimportant, yet real, differ- 
ences that distinguish the populations of 
the various economic areas. 

These differences reveal themselves for 
the most part in feelings, instinctive at- 
titudes and dogmatic convictions, rather 
than in reasoned out opinion. Really 
educated men the world over understand 
one another. The intellectual life is cos- 
mopolitan. The philosopher is the only 
true man of the world. Therefore it is 
that so long as differing economic inter- 
ests and the rivalries that they engender 
tend to create misunderstandings, and the 
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whole brood of prejudices and ugly pas- 
sions, the only counteracting influence 
that can be depended on is that of ideas. 
The diffusion of knowledge and the in- 
terchange of thought lift men above pet- 
tiness and reveal to them the greater in- 
terests that constitute the large human 
weal. 

It is characteristic of the clear, scientific 
Japanese vision that Baron Kentaro looks 
directly to the academic class for this 
higher educative influence. Travel and 
merchandising are contributory forces,. 
but they cannot act with the power and 
precision of the minds that are them- 
selves creative of new ideas and broad, 
intellectual relations. To put such minds 
from time to time into new environments 
where, from advantageous centers, they 
can act directly upon the populations 
whose misunderstandings are elements of 
danger, is to use with greatest possible 
effect such resources as we have for 
creating that ‘comprehension of class by 
class, of people by people, of race by 
race, which may in some measure dimin- 
ish strife. 

And if the interchange of professors 
can exert this influence of nation upon 
nation, why may it not be resorted to as 
the obvious means of bringing about a 
completer knowledge and sympathy be- 
tween one part of the American people 
and another? Why should not pro- 
fessors in Northern colleges and univer- 
sities lecture from time to time at South- 
ern seats of learning, and professors from 
the South give courses in the Northern 
institutions? There have been conspicu- 
ous cases of excellent results from the 
calling of Southern men to Northern uni- 
versities and Northern men to Southern. 
The current of influence thus created 
could be much quickened by the introduc- 
tion of the yearly exchange. Even be- 
tween the greater institutions of the 
North exchange would be in a hundred 
ways beneficial. Harvard and Columbia, 
Yale and Princeton, Columbia and Chi- 
cago are sufficiently different one from 
another to have each its atmosphere and 
point of view. The professors in each 
would benefit by occasional residence and 
work elsewhere, and they would carry to 
their temporary chairs a certain freedom 
of expression and handling of subject 
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which would be liberalizing and stimu- 
lating to their new students and asso- 
ciates. 

st 
Boys’ Social Vashon College is ae 
Culture Club P?Ominent feature of the 

landscape above the small 
village of Burton, on Vashon Island, 
which lies in Puget Sound half way be- 
tween Seattle and Tacoma. Its students, 
all native-born Americans, and all under 
twenty-one years old, come from the 
neighboring States and Alaska. In the 
common dining-room a teacher and five 
students sit at each table. Last autumn 
there was much criticism by some stu- 
dents concerning the table-manners. of 
their mess-mates, and at one table a 
“Social Culture Club” was organized, 
under a constitution prescribing certain 
rules of conduct at meals. This wakened 
interest at the other tables and resulted 
in general membership in the club, a 
president, general secretary and treas- 
urer being elected, with a sub-treasurer 
at each of the ten tables, to collect all 
fines imposed there. By-laws were 
adopted, prescribing fines as follows: 
Using toothpick in public 
Hand in pocket at table 
Scuffling under table 
Not sitting erect at table 
Tilting chair back 
Chewing with mouth open 
Talking with mouth full 
Putting crackers in soup 
Slangy or blustering talk. 
_Uncomplimentary remarks | about ‘food. 
Pushing individual dishes away. 
Placing another dish on plate 
Knife or fork misplaced 
Spoon left in cup 
Incorrect holding of knife or fork 
Arms or elbows on table 
Overreaching 
Eating from point of dessert or table 
spoon 

Buttering large piece of bread 
Eating from knife 
Buttering bread on table 
Untidy appearance 
Napkin badly soiled or absent 
Selfish conduct at table 
Flagrant misuse of English 
Talking across from table to table 
Spearing bread with fork 
The club, in which all the faculty and 
their families as well as all the students 
became members, effected a marked im- 
provement in the manners of the stu- 
dents. At the close of the school-year, 
last June, it was found that every mem- 


ber of the club had paid fines, and that 
there were no delinquent debtors. The 
amount of the fines, eight dollars, pro- 
vided strawberries for the closing ban- 
quet, in which all culprits shared. This 
we publish for whom it may concern. 
a 

The second pound of a 
parcel from Kansas City 
to Denver is .10; the 
second pound of a parcel from Boston to 
San Francisco is .05; 5}-pound package 
by express from St. Louis to Denver is 
$1; 11-pound package by express from 
Liverpool, England, to Denver is $1; a 
7-pound package from Maple Grove, 
Me., to Denver is $1; an 8-pound pack- 
age from Maple Grove, Me., to Denver 
is $2.05. Maple Grove, Me., is an ex- 
clusive point of the American Express 
Company, which company is not directly 
represented at Denver, and the injustice 
of the rule is clearly shown by compari- 
son of the foregoing example of rates 
under the rule, with the following ex- 
ample of rates which do not come under 


Express Rates 


the rule: A 7-pound package from Bos- 


ton, Mass., to Denver is $1; an 8-pound 
package from Boston, Mass., to Denver 
is $1.35. The rates of American Ex- 
press and British Parcels Post are com- 
pared in the following table: 


London to Denver to 
London. 


Denver ta 
New York 


The Free Library Associa- 
tion of Newark, N. J., 
when building, had in view 
not only the ordinary purposes of such 
a library, but exhibitions of an economic 
and instructive sort were specially an- 
ticipated. These exhibitions have been 
very. numerous and largely attended. 
Recently there was a notable show of na- 
tive wood, of insects that injure our 
trees, of materials illustrating the uses of 
our forest trees, and pictures of parks, 
gardens, forests and notable trees. The 
exhibition is worthy of special comment, 
and should draw the attention of other 


Library 
Exhibitions 
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cities and towns for similar purposes. 
The Forestry Department of the Na- 
tional Government has assisted the as- 
sociation, and several of the States have 
contributed ; so also a large number of 
park commissions as well as landscape 
gardeners and nurserymen. The first 
object of the exhibition is to popularize 
the study of trees, and by showing their 
utility to farther the ends of economic 
forestry. But very much can be done, 
in this way, to call the attention of the 
people to the beauty and the glory of 
nature, and teach them the real poetic 
value of a noble tree. There should be 
a municipal or town improvement asso- 
ciation in every township in the United 
States. Why it should not be associated 
with public libraries we do not under- 
stand. It looks, however, more likely 
that in the near future our public-school 
system will have so evolved and per- 
fected itself that it will be the town cen- 
ter for this very sort of work. The old 
and the young should work together in 
beautifying and glorifying the town; and 
anything of this sort is in its highest 
sense. educative. 
a 


The Indiana prairies 
are full of poets, and 
one of them, pos- 
sessed of unusual fluency, when told that 
he cannot be one of the wingless penguin 
poets lately described by THE INpDE- 
PENDENT, but that his cursory muse 
allies him to the Cursores, or running 
birds, which include the ostrich, casso- 
wary, etc., sent us the following jubilant 
lines: 


No Penguin Poet 


I am the Ostrich Poet, 

I’m past the Penguin state; 
And tho you may not know it, 
I’m “going some” of late. 

And so I'll set a lively pace 
For nimble birds and fleet. 

And in this literary race 
Just use poetic feet. 


Yes, I’m the Ostrich Poet, 
No Penguin, for my strides 
Conclusively will show it 
To all the birds; besides, 
= muse is not a mere pretense, 
ecause, at any rate, 
When other poets take offense 
I always strike a gait. 


He well deserves the plume. One so 
agile on his feet may well claim to be the 
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Ostrich Poet, unless he prefers to take - 
the name of that swiftest of- American 
avian racers called the road-runner. 
Js 

Mr. Clement Shorter, an 
Englishman, wants fewer 
books and more statues. 
Thus he writes: 

“It was a happy thought—this monument to 

Mrs. Gaskell. I wish we could persuade other 
rich men to do similar things. If only Mr. 
Carnegie, instead of subsidizing these ridicu- 
lous libraries,.would cover the London parks 
with statues after the fashion of the Tuileries 
Gardens! I want at this moment two thou- 
sand pounds for a statue of Dr. Johnson to 
stand in Kingsway, looking toward Fleet 
street. I have got the sculptor and the de- 
sign, but I have not yet found the millionaire 
with the two thousand pounds. Yet what a 
chance for him! 
So instead of helping us toward a tame 
little village structure, built of dark re- 
fuse brick and covered with vines, with 
its interior finished in oak beams and 
panels of dull green, historically har- 
monious with its architecture, Mr. Car- 
negie ought to have given us a $10,000 
statue of Dr. Johnson! To, the casual 
observer it is not an excessively “ridic- 
ulous” charity that attracts boys from 
the streets into a warm, softly lighted 
room, with small tables and wide chairs, 
where undisturbed they lean comfortably 
over magazines and illustrated papers; 
that provides an adjoining room, where 
children, some from bookless homes, 
spend many a rainy Saturday or idle and 
quarrel-breeding Sunday afternoon, hav- 
ing free access to the shelves that con- 
tain such pure delight. 


& 
A writer in THE INDE- 
PENDENT lately as- 
sumed that, with the 
perfection of machinery and the more 
careful oversight of manufacture, the 
product per hour or man has much in- 
creased of late years. This conclusion is 
far from being accepted by students of 
the subject. A recent Bulletin of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
indicates that our American manufac- 
turing industries have for ten years past 
been decreasing in efficiency, in the sense 
that the output per workman and the net 
product per one thousand dollars of cap- 
ital invested are diminishing; and trade 


A Library 
or a Statue 


Increasing Cost 
of Production 
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unionism is not the principal cause of 
the decline. Reduction in the hours of 
labor and the prohibition against work- 
ing too hard may have something to do 
with the loss; but consolidation and trust 
organization, so far from diminishing the 
cost of production, have apparently in- 
creased it over wide areas. The chief 
waste is in the loss of close personal at- 
tention to details which the old-time 
manufacturer was wont to exercise in 
his mill or factory. The waste in fancy 
salaries, unnecessarily elegant office fur- 
niture and decorations, and other things 
to match which have crept into the ex- 
penditures of consolidation are some- 
times appalling. If the United States 
Government should happen to carry out 
its threat to put two or three big trusts 
into the hands of receivers, it would be 
well not merely as a means of making 
them obey the law, altho that is import- 
ant enough, but because it will expose 
the unbusinesslike and costly methods of 
these supposedly able men of affairs, 
who are making their fortunes -not by 
supertfor methods and diminishing cost 
of productién, but by illegal monopoly 
and financiering. The last illustration of 
the fact that profits are lessening seems 
to appear in the threat to raise the price 
of thread to ten cents a spool because 
there is no profit in the old price. 


All the English 
» critics are agreed 

that the most 
charming, and in a literary point of view 
the best, thing in the Oxford Historical 
Pageant was the “Masque of Medieval 
Learning.” We had observed that in one 
English journal its authorship was cred- 
ited to a young American student named 
Markoe, but our account of it, following 
an Official program, credited it to Prof. 
Walter Raleigh. But Professor Raleigh 
has written to the press saying that this 
was a mistake, and that the author is 
Francis Hartman Markoe. Mr. Markoe 
is the only undergraduate who contrib- 
uted to the Pageant. He is twenty-three 
years old, a son of Dr. Francis H. 
Markoe, a well - known New York sur- 
geon, was graduated at Yale last year, 
and was taking a year of study in Ox- 
ford, intending to study subsequently in 
Paris, Munich and Bologna. It was an 


The “Masque of 
Medieval Learning. 
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amazing compliment that he was asked to 
write for the Pageant, and all agree that 
his work was the climax of the show 
from the literary point of view, and that 
his part of the Vain Student in the 
Masque was brilliantly played. At Yale 
he took many prizes for original. literary 
and dramatic work, and was a prominent 
actor in feminine rdles in the Yale 
Dramatic Association. Mr. Markoe is 
quoted as saying that he greatly values 
Oxford for the teaching of repose in 
manner and judgment, and an apprecia- 
tion of the value of tradition. He would 
have students go there for a short time, 
but not stay long enough to impair their 
originality and independence. 


a 


Under date of Seoul, Korea, 
June 22d, Mr. Philip S. Gil- 
lett, General Secretary of 
the Seoul Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, writes us seriously traversing an 
article in our issue of April 25th on 
“Korea,” by William T. Ellis. He says: 


Without wishing to cross swords with Mr. 
Ellis I feel that it is obligatory to say that he 
has a wrong idea of the attitude of the Amer- 
ican and English missionaries in this country. 
For example he says, “An American went on 
to declare, what I have heard stated a score 
of times in different parts of Korea, that there 
is today not a white man in all the land (ex- 
cept the Advisor to the Japanese Government ) 
who is not bitterly opposed to Japan’s course.” 
If Mr. Ellis thinks this gives a fair idea of the 
present attitude of the missionaries he is a 
much mistaken man. I was present at a casual 
meeting of four missionaries yesterday who 
were angry when this sentence was read to 
them. I give it as my opinion that most of the 
missionaries in Korea approve in general of 
what the Japanese Administration is now do- 
ing in Korea and believe that it is both sincere 
in its declared purpose and is proving itself 
practically capable in the working out of na- 
tional reforms in Government administration, 
education, financial and commercial lines. 

The , Japanese Government has a_ hard 
enough probem to deal with the long-standing 
enmity of the two races, the corruption. of 
Korean officials and the greed and aggressive- 
ness of many of the Japanese immigrants, who 
rushed into the country just after the war, 
without having resident and traveling Ameri- 
can citizens block her progress by withhold- 
ing their sympathy and by intentional or unin- 
tentional misrepresentation. 


On June 19th Marquis Ito attended a 
meeting of the Methodist missionaries in 
Korea, and sympathetic and appreciative 
addresses were made by him and by 
Bishops Harris and Cranston. 


Americans 
in Korea 
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From the Monthly Bulletin 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Of New York. 
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Tariff Questions 


ForMAL protest against the new tariff 
agreement with Germany was made last 
week by the American Protective Tariff 
League. At a meeting of the board of 
managers and executive committee the 
subject was discussed, and long resolu- 
tions offered by General William F. 
Draper, of Massachusetts, were adopted. 
Copies of these resolutions have bzen 
forwarded to President Roosevelt, the 
members of his Cabinet, and members of 
the Senate and House. The league’s 
complaint relates to the concessions as 
to “export prices” for dutiable market 
value, the waiving of the demand for a 
statement of cost of production in the 
case of consigned goods, and the use of 
special agents acceptable to the German 
Government. This last concession is 
equivalent, the league says, to a discon- 
tinuance of investigations in Germany as 
to fraudulent undervaluation. Taking 
into account all the concessions, it asserts 
that “these modifications or annulments 
of the statutes will result. in a reduction 
of from Io to 25 per cent. of the duty 
levied by law upon merchandise im- 
ported from Germany on which ad 
valorem duties are assessed.” There- 
fore the league 

“earnestly protests against the provisions 
of the German tariff agreement as contrary to 
law, contrary to the policy of protection, injur- 
ious to. American labor, unfair to the honest 
American importer who buys in the foreign 
market and makes entry at the price he is 
compelled to pay, demoralizing to the customs 
service generally, and in effect a material and 
indiscriminate reduction in the tariff which 
should be made only after hearings granted, 
ard then by the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

If action taken at our ports under the 
agreement is in violation of law, the 
league should find some way of proving 
this in court. 

There are signs that the Democratic 
party will strive to make: tariff revision 
a leading issue in next year’s campaign. 
In this it may be assisted by the work of 


the Tariff Committee of the National ° 


Manufacturers’ Association, altho this 
300" 


committee does not desire such a fe- 
vision as a Democratic Congress would 
make. Mr. Miles, the committee’s chair- 
man, prefers revision thru the agency of 
a commission, and he predicts that Con- 
gress will create a commission next 
winter. We expect that he will be dis- 
appointed, if, as it is reported, he looks 
for a permanent body “somewhat like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” by 
which the tariff shall be “taken out of 
politics.” | Congress will create no 
Tariff Commission of that kind. 
af 

.. Surveys have been made and a 
company formed, with a capital of $5,- 
000,000, for the construction of a trolley 
line from Atlanta to Augusta, Ga., a dis- 
tance of 160 miles. 


..A new subsidiary company has 


‘been formed by the New York, New Ha- 


ven & Hartford Railroad Company to 
take charge of express business on the 
latter company’s many trolley lines. 


....Stocks listed on the New York 
Exchange during the first half of 1907 
amounted to $432,609,630, against $662,- 
769,450 for the entire year 1906, and 
$533,434,900 in 1905. 


..Electric motors have displaced 
steam locomotives in passenger service 
between New York and New Rochelle 
on the New Haven road, and will prob- 
ably be in use as far as Stamford by Sep- 
tember Ist. 


..John F. Stevens, formerly Chief 
Engineer of the Panama Canal, has been 
made a vice-president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany. He has recently been engaged in 
making a valuation of the company’s 
property. 

...-A decision of much importance 
with respect to telephone service is: the 
recent one of Judge Hunt, of the United 
States Court in Montana, that one com- 
pany must furnish connections to an- 
other, when desired, at reasonable com- 
pensation, 
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- ADD TONE TO YOUR 
STATIONERY IN THE 
OFFICE, BANK, SCHOOL 

OR HOME BY 


is: Lee, Higginson 


Washbume's Patent 


“O. K. 9? & Cy _ 


Paper Fasteners ae ina 


isk Quine teen a as oe 44 State Street, - BOSTON 
PERFECT SECURITY 

These Fasteners are in a class by themselves. 

gr are —— them, pcan a: bead 

compared e ordinary paper w - 

pend entirely on friction for their holding power. NVITE correspondence 


ee “O. K.” Nant tere ph have oe advantage of a tiny with investors seeking 


vhich WATURAL 
PR: Sere SE IGE wee aay SIZES the best rate of in- 
iability of i 


SOME consistent with 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG terest nt wi 


NO SLIPPING, NEVER! & safety. 

















Liberal Discount to the Trade ', CHICAGO_OFFICE: The Rookery 
THE O.K. FASTENER CO. Inc. Mfrs. 


Dept. E. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















A New Pattern 
in a Famous Brand 


CHARTER OAK isthe name of the newest 
pattern in “1847 ROGERS BROS.” “Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ Particularly appropriate is this 
name for the pattern brought out in the 6oth 
anniversary year of the original Rogers 
Brothers ware, which was first made in 1847 
in Hartford, the home of the Charter Oak. 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS” 


knives, spoons, forks, etc., enjoy the distinc- 3 
tion of being the best in silver plate. The §§ 
Charter Oak pattern is noteworthy in 244 
the richness and finish of the design, 4 

which is a combination of Bright and 

French Gray, giving to the various pieces 

an unusual degree of beauty and charac- 

ter. Send for Catalogue “H.79” show- 

ing this and the other leading patterns. | 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International 


Silver Co., Successor.) 
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VERY HOT SUN 

VERY HOT IRONS 

VERY HOT WATER 
} i" 

damage and fade delicate G 

fabrics —besides, isn't your 





COMFORT worth consider 
ing ? 


x earline 


washes perfectly in COLD 
or LUKEWARM Water with- 
out Rubbing or other Soap. 


PEARLINE © makes 


Cool 7 for hot weather 











EsteEY OrcAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


| Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - - ° No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK; - . No. 97 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - . No, 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS; - ’ No. 1116 Olive Street 








ee 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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‘AW: 


THERE WILL ALWAYS BE A PIANIST | 
IN YOUR HOME IF YOU OWNA_ 








could play the piano? 

Of course you would rather play yourself, because you 
know it must be much more interesting to produce music than merely 
listen toit. You wouldn’t practice when a child, however, so you think 
you must be satisfied just to hear someone else play occasionally. 


THE PIANOLA PIANO WAS 
: NRE Ee JUST FOR YOU 


Investigate this wonderful instru- 
ment that in less than five years has 
become the most popular piano in the 
world, You will then understand why 
so many other people are buying it. 

You will realize that if you owned 
one there would always be someone in 
your home to play. 

And you would recognize the 
—— fact that that some- 
one who could play so well, 

- whose repertory coal be } ca 
so great, might be you, yourself. 


Y ot tigating the Pianola Piano Company 
ou are not inves e Piano 
when you hear and see any instrument not 362 Fifth Avenue 
made the Aeolian a No other has New York 
either the Themodist or Metrostyle or other 
exclusive features which have made the Pianola Send catalogue ue details 
Piano such a wonderful success of your new purchase-plan to 
Write for descriptive book and the name of our authorized agent 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue 
near 34th Street, New York 


ror you never wished that some member of your family 


5 Re: 


SOLON LAELIA ET 
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Discordant Echoes - 


THE editor sitting at his ear of Dionysius 
catches echoes of his reader’s opinions, bui 
they are rather too confused and fragmen- 
tary to be of much assistance to him in 
ascertaining how well he is satisfying their 
taste in contributions or influencing them in 
editorials. He is in a position to state in 
exact percentages just how much truth there 
is in the old adage that listeners never hear 
any good of themselves. It should be morc 
generally understood that he is not like Na- 
poleon, who gave orders to his servant to 
wake him instantly if bad news were 
brought, but to let him sleep when it was 


good. The editor has no objection to being | 


waked up by a letter of commendation as 
well as criticism. But to be of any use to 
him both kinds of letters must be specific 
and say just what they like and do not like. 
And if the writer does not find an immédi- 
ate change of policy in the+magazine he 
must remember that there are some echoes 
from other quarters, and also that an editor 
is necessarily a very obstinate and wilful 
man. 





That sailorman, Mr. Williams, is. delightful. 
Get all you can from him. 





Please discontinue THe INDEPENDENT. There 
is so much that is good and so many articles of a 
stimulating character that I have been slow to 
make up my mind to do without its weekly visits. 
I could stand the periodical vagaries of your Mrs. 
Harris, but the confessions, falsely so-called, of 
your Undistinguished Heretic were just a little 
too much. I know of no better way to scatter 
the seeds of infidelity. 





THE INDEPENDENT is enjoyed by our whole 
family. The children like the jokes and I de- 
light in the editorials and book reviews. I should 
like to live where I could have Mr. Powell for 
my neighbor on one side and could talk to Mrs. 
Harris over the fence on the other side. 





I have been a subscriber to your valued paper 
for over six years and I assure you I would not 
consider my library complete unless adorned by 
the latest volume of THE INDEPENDENT. As a 
book of reference it has few equals and no teacher 
can afford to be without it. I wish to commend 
the special number feature, which is of inestimable 
value to a professional man who may be work- 
ing up that particular subject. 


The first volume of this continuous en- 
cyclopedia for 1907 is now ready, and those 
of our readers who have not already done 
so should send in their numbers for the last 
six months, and $1.50 to get the large in- 
dexed bound volume. 





Tue INDEPENDENT has been in our home almost 
as many years as we have had one. Some years 
ago we found we must economize in our maga- 
zine expenditures. “Look them all over and 
think’ what you can least do without,” said the 
husband. “Let all go but THe INDEPENDENT,” 
said I, and he agreed and our reasons for keep- 
ing THe INDEPENDENT were: 1. The diversity of 
its contributors. 2. The saneness of its editor- 
ials. Being a woman, I am naturally interested in 
the woman contributors, and Mrs. Harris is a 
great favorite. I would like to hear from her on 
the Equal Suffrage question. There are, how- 
ever, no articles without interest to me, and being 
a very busy hausfrau and mother, I find myself 
with little leisure to read, yet feel that I keep 
posted on the world’s doings from my contact with 
THE INDEPENDENT alone. 





- Virginia. 
I have been taking THe INDEPENDENT since long 
before the Spanish-American War, and of course, 
cannot do without the dear old thing. Have a 
stack of them about seven feet high. I am an old 
Confed., 74 years old, hale and hearty, earning 
my living for wife and daughter by manual labor, 
fear God, have a clear conscience, and bless God 
for THE INDEPENDENT. 





Fifty Years Ago 
From Whe Independent, July 30, 1857. 


More Land.—A part of Sonora, the whole of 
Lower California, and the permanent right of 
way across the Tehuantepec Isthmus, if,,not 
sovereignty over it, may possibly be offered” by 
President Commonfort, in view of a found sum of 
money. Another expansion of territory is ,;contem- 
plated in the direction of Panama. The islarid of 
Tobago, in the bay of Panama, is to be acquired 
by negotiation with New Granada. The transfer of 
the sovereignty of that island to the United States 
will no doubt be accepted by our Government as 
sufficient indemnity for the outrage of which we 
complain, and also as the. secaity which‘we de- 
mand against the recurrence of like outrages. 


To the Postmaster-General of the United States: 

Stir—We have a subscriber residing’ at Brad- 
ford, in the State of Virginia, who pays for his 
paper and has a perfect right to receive it through 
the post office, as we have a perfect and legal 
right to send it to him through that common 
channel. In direct violation, both of his rights 
and ours, the postmaster of that place has crimi- 
nally refused to deliver the paper to our sub- 
scriber; and instead thereof, returned the paper 
to us by mail, with these words written on the 
paper envelope: 

‘This direction (Bradford, Va.) must be wrong. 
No such incendiary print is allowed to come into 
Virginia.” 

e send you the envelope in his handwriting 
in proof of the charge we have made, and we re- 
spectfully ask for justice at your hands, that this 
unjust servant of yours may be required to grant 
to us and our subscribers that use of the-miails 
which is the right of every law-abiding citizen. 

(Signed) 
THE Proprietors oF THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Your Action? 


Do your legs move easy? Do they 
toe the mark? Brighton Flat Clasp 
Garters make life easy for any pair of 
legs (men’s legs). Prove it yourself. 
Maybe you never wore garters before 
—then start right and wear 





BRIGHTON 


FLAT CLASP GARTERS 


They are the easiest to attach, easiest to detach, easiest on the 
legs. The patented flat clasp can neither loosen nor bind the 
leg. Made of pure silk webbing. If your dealer hasn’t them 
we will send a pair postpaid upon receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 











UNDERWOOD . 
Standard Typewriter 


Operators, Attention ! 


Gs* 





Vacation Season and Substitute 
Stenographers are next in Order 


We need a large number of experienced 
stenographers and typists for temporary 
(as well as the usual number of permanent) 
positions that are at our disposal. 

Competent stenographers and typists are 
requested to register at any of our Em- 
ployment Departments, — All Principal 
Cities. ‘This service is free to all. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
NEW YORK or ANYWHERE 














Going Abroad 


join the 
IDEAL LATE 
SUMMER TOUR 


(AUGUST 24-NOVEMBER 11) 


personally conducted by 


Werner & Co. 


407-409 Broadway, New York 


Officials of European Railroads, which 
insures unsurpassed facilities. 


PARTY LIMITED TO 12 
Full information and itinerary upon request 
(1908 Spring Party leaves latter part of April.) 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 





Bi 
iit 


GALEN HALL sawaronium 


Atlantic City, N. Jd. 
One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 








comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 











Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Ss. VW. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 


Ideal Location. 
Near 
tres, Shops and 
Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. 


Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 
New, Modern, and 
Absolutely Fireproof 
All Outside Rooms. 
Coolest Summer 
Hotel in 
New York. 
Special Summer 
Rates. 


% Chose to, Sixth Ave. 
‘L” an jubway 
and all Surface’ 
* Car Lines. 


Transient Ra 
$2.50 with Sa 
and up. 


Special rates for 
permanent guests. 


: ee Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P.STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
‘R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
BRISTOL, R. I. 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay. NO INSANE, 
Ww. C. CANFIELD, M. D. 














ASTON SANITFARIUM 


. ©. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Baston, Pa. 
Se class of nervous and mental patients received. 
oni, experience; late first it in 
letown, N. Y. State Hospital; visit 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 





| SixthA | 
Wardrobe Trunks 
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“Under the 
) Turquoise Sky 


IN COLORADO 


It is cool, clear and invigorating 





there—no matter if you are “all 
in” —Colorado will tone you up 
and make a new man of you. 


Recreation in Colorado re- 


Rock : creates. 
Island All kinds of out-door sport— 


a grand good time assured. 


Colorado is best reached from all points in the 
“ great Middle West by the lines of the Rock Island. 
Only road to Colorado running directly from the east 
into both Colorado Springs and Denver. Terminals 
at Pueblo, also 
This season the de luxe ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED will be equipped entirely new throughout 
—mission style diner and unique mission style.buftet- 
library observation car. Drawing room, sleeping 
cars and reclining chair cars—electric lighted. 
But one night out—Chicago to Colorado. 





Send for beautifully illustrated book 
entitled ‘*‘ Under the Turquoise Sky” — 
the most comprehensive work on ( olorado 
asa health and pleasure resort ever pub- 
lished. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
ROCK ISLAND LINES, CHICAGO 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 














DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 








Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


$2,000,000 








Capital, - . : 
Surplus and Profits, - $1,500,000 
Deposits, . . $20,000,000 


FOUNDED 
i803 






Government. State and City Depositary 
Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 





ROBERT -M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFYF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH 8. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT 8. COX, Assistant Cashier 












21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, Pay- 
able in Any Part of the World. Draw 
Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 






_ BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








LONDON O. E. PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 
J. 2 W. Seligman @ Co. 
BANKERS John Munroe & Co. 








30 Pine St.. New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


in Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 
this and Foreign Countries. 





-Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 








CAPITAL, $2,000,000 












EDWARD W. SHELDON, 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. 


SAMUEL. SL An ALEXANDER E. ORR 

D. WILLIS sou ILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
{OHN CR aoe BY hows, WILLIAM D. SLOANE, 
Sg a GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 


CHARLES Ss. S 


FRANK LYMAN ; 
WM. ROCKEFELLE 


GEORGE F. VIETOR, 





Gunited States Trust Company of New Pork 


45-41 WALL STREE 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,013,709 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR. TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
COURT MONEYS, and in many other 


It allows interest at oo rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property. 
or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
resident. Vice-President. 2d 
WILFRED 


CHARLES A. EowASss. 2d Assistant Secretary 
JOHN A. STEWART, Charman of Boor 
AMES ST LEMAN, :AGK. 
OHN PHELPS FAL Sr DW. ELDO 
OHN & KENNEDY, CHAUN PING. Zz aK | 
. O. MILLS, 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 





trust capacities. 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 


Vice-President 
J, WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. { 


LYMAN J. GA 
PAYN 


GEORGE L. 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





GOLD BONDS 


Yielding nearly 


rt) : 
1% 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST GUARANTEED 


The 10 year, 6 per cent. Gold Coupun Bond of the 
Underwriters Realty & Title Co are offered at 
941-5 per cent., at which price ther 2) nye 6 U.. per 
cent. per annum. they are secu 


N. Y. CITY REAL getate 


They spe, eedeomnatto, after two years, on de- 
mani atholder’s ion, and redem) tion is mete 
for by a SINKI n FUND mai tained 
AGREEMENT with me TRUsT COM- 

ANY OF AMFRICA, TRUSTK 

Absolute security is ‘turthe: ~ by charter 
restrictions which compel \ he maintenance of paid- 
in capital and quick assets amounting to by Bs less 
pon al a bonded obligations. These bonds 


"SECURITY INCOME —CASH AVs ILABILITY 
and are pectiorinns 4 desirable for investors ats 
aD unaffected by 
\. Issues in denominations of $00, 





UNDERWRITERS REALTY & TITLE CO. 
1 Madisen Avenue, Wew York 


ETE > 














THE JEFFERSON 
BANK 


CANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS 


$500,000 
$500,000 


CAPITAL, - - 
SURPLUS - - 





OFFICERS 
HERMAN BROESEL.... ..........- President 
SE ME vik ccbceestes. vrencess Vice-President 
WM. H. DEVLIN....... ..-.0+- «++e.-Cashier 
WM. J. HAUSER............ Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
Geo. F. Vietor. S. J. Silberman. 
Trenor L. Park. Samuel Fleck, Jr. 
Rudolph Erbslob. Elkan Holzman. 
H. L. Cammann. Geo, L. Storm. 
Herman Broesel. K. Mandell. 
Sem’l Strasbourger. Max Radt. 
Maszrice Brill. 











BUY NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT 











Enormous increase in population and mnnprece- 
dented improvements in transit facilities are mak- 
ing values advance with a rapidity that transforms 
modest investments, properly placed, into splendid 
competences. 

We are not offering suburban lots or plots hav- 
ing a more or less speculative valve, but hétghly 
improord property in a highly restricted resi- 
dential section of New York City; an asset that 
can be immediately realized upon at any time. We 
convey all property with 2 


TITLE GUARANTEED. 


Our properties are situated on main lines of 
rapid transit and are bound to realize the natural 
enhancement in value which must necessarily re 
sult from the program of 4mmena+e transit im- 
prov ments now butiding Improvements in- 
clude Macadamized | streets, Cement sidewalks, 
Water, Gas, Electricity, and 100 ft. wide Boule- 
vards with shade trees and shrubbery. 

For maps, terms, etc., address Realty Dept. B, 


UNDERWRITERS REALTY & TITLE CO., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
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Wonder of Wonders 
in Typewriter Building 


“The Good of the Old the Best of the New” 


The durability, the light touch, the easy action of the old style 
“Basket Type’’ Typewriter are united with perfect visible writing. 

It is no wonder that wherever the Fox Visible Typewriter is placed 
it creates a sensation. Every feature which past experience has 
proved as essential to the durable typewriter is retained and coms. 
bined with it is every late idea in typewriter construction. 


Here They Are 


Complete Visible Writing Wide Type Bar Bearing 
Tabulator Interchangeable Carriages 
Two-color Ribbon Detachable Platen 
Automatic Ribbon Action Line Lock 

Aluminum Key Lever Speed Escapement 

















These are the features a typewriter must have to equal the Fox. 
Buy any typewriter without them and you do not get value for your 
money. We solicit the privilege of a demonstration in your office, 


Catalogue explaining machine in detail mailed on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Executive Office: 
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LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURI LUS, $9,500,000 
TRUST AND BANKING DEPARTHERT, go LneeTY st manna 
TITLE BEPARTMENT............- 37 LIBERTY ST. wf ~— 


Brooklyn Branch, Title Dipartment ond iy S and Banking 
Department, 188 Montague Street 





Recei' 
tificate, allowing interest thereon. 
proved Stocks and Corporation Bonds 


as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administra- 
tor, a ee or Receiver, Transfer sgt or ange 
trar o meme rs Corporations. Takes Charge of 
A e ties. 





OFFICERS: 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and Genera) 
Manager. 


DAVID B. OGDEN, 

JOHN T. ye MAN, 

LOUIS V. BR GHT, Vice-Presidents. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, 

THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Treasurer. 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Comptroller. 
WALTER nN” VAIL, Secretary. 


H. LOSER, Asst. Genl. Manager. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
a NDIT V. CK, Asst. Treasurers. 
GE A. 
Hg ot ES, Asst. Secretaries. 
EXECUT: COMMITTEE, 
Geo F. Butterworth, Julian D. Fairchild, 
Dumont Clarke John T. Lockman, 
Edwin W. Contochell. Henry Mcrgenthau, 
William A. Day, James N. Wallace. 


Wiliam P. Dixon, 

















Carnegie 
Trust 
Company 


LESLIE M. SHAW, President 


RESOURCES OVER 


$7,800,000 


RANSACTS a general 
banking business,andacts 
as administrator, executor, 
trustee or guardian. Liberal 
interest paid on daily balances 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















6” BOND SHARES 


OF THE 
New York Realty Owners Co. 


The Safest Form of Investment Known. . 
Interest is GUARANTEED and panies secured by extensive 
New York Realty holdings, wit —- of 8:X DuLLARS 
For Each CH DCLLAR of investment. ratio of f security is being 
still d by the of our and the 
enhancement in the value of our properties. Over half a mil- 
lion Solens paid to pag oy ao Guang ¢ © past 12 years. — 


ments of from $100 to $10,000 accepted, participatin 
ings from date of receipt. .> 


Assets, $2,000,000.00 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET F. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


TAX BONDS 


Bonds issued by Public Communities 
repaid by taxation. 
Securities to net you 5% and over. 

















Akin to a Government Bond in safety. 


Send for our offerings, references, 
etc. Our business is national in extent. 


Send your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
19 Wardell Bidg., MACON, MO. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R. R. CO. 

Office of the Treasurer, N. Y., July 27th, 1907. 
A @ividend of 14% on the capital stock of the ROME, 
WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG RAILROAD COMPANY 
will be paid by the N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 
Co., Lessee (under the provisions of the contract between 
the two companies), at this office on and after Aug. 16, 
1907. The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock P. M. 
on Wednesday the 3ist inst., and reopened at 10 o’clock 

A. M. Aug. 16, next. EDWARD L. ROSSI TER, Treas. 


OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YORE pecs COMPANY; 
New York, July 26th, 1907. 
Coupons of the NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY First 
Mortgage Bonds, maturing August ist next, will be paid 
on and after that date * A. office of The United States 
Mortgage and Trust bee 55 Cedar St., New York City. 








ORGE E. SPENCER, Treasurer. 





INSURANCE 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 








A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 
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Atlantic Mutual 


Onsurance Company 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 


” eee aed eceeccercecees $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
SRE OE sé cascerssecvecsvates 224,197,211 06 


Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 


Issued certificates of profits to 


GOIRED cccccccscccececesecvess 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73744440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
Interest paid oon _ certificates 

ee! ESTE ee eT 19,469,981 85 


On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. . 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

» G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 














STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 
January i, 1907 

DEEL on cighny 646¢0h4 thintenDesasasesn $29,138,062 19 
LIABILITIES 26,318,347 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... — $2,819,715 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 

C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


Examine the 


COMPLETE 
PROTECTION POLICY 


issued only by the 


FAETNA LIFE INS. 60. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Covers all Hazards, including 


TOTAL and PERMANENT 
DISABILITY i 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 











National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850. Operating 44 States. 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 

JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 

OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 

H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
C. E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


Assets - - «+ $37,511,373.24 


Surplus’ - - - - 4,224,287.21 
Insurance - - - - 151,253,000.00 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 


te LIVERPOOL 
ano LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WEW VORK OFFTOR, No. 456 WILTIAM STREET 


The Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company pays 
more than three hundred and sixty- 
five claims every day thruout the 
year. The magnitude of the Com- 
pany’s business is thus strikingly 
suggested. During 1906 the 
Metropolitan wrote more insur- 
ance than any other company in the 
world, and it has done this for 13 
consecutive years. Public patronage 
implies public confidence. 


1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National >t Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 























Capital Stock all Oash...........cceecsccees $1,000,000 00 
Ineurance Reserve ..........-s.eeeeeetes 3,881,702 00 

Unsettled Losses and other claims.......... 966, 

HOC GEARED ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecese 1,228,441 74 
Total Assets, January 1, 1907..... ...... $7,076,852 64 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. BR. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
@. HB. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1907 


NINETY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1907 











ASSETS: 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . - $1,097,523 79 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, - 3,087,116 04 
Rents and Accrued Interest, ° ° ° ° 8,457 75 
Real Estate Unencumbered, . e ° . 1,091,187 75 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), . P . ° ° 616,600 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, ° . ° . 1,000 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, . ° ° ° ‘ 409,505 00 
ss New York, “ ° ° ° 450,435 00 
; a Boston, “e é ° ° . 12,750 00 
ss Montreal, “ ° e . ° 91,333 33 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, . 4 . A - 1,244,426 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, ° ‘ ° ‘ - 10,846,894 92 
Other Assets, . ° ° ° ° ° . . . ° 97,613 98 
TOTAL ASSETS, . ° ° ° ° ° $19,054,843 56 
LIABILITIES: 
Capital Stock, ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° - $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, ° ° ° ° ° ° - 10,946,540 63 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses, . ‘ ° 1,117,893 98 
Including unpaid San Francisco Conflagration Losses, amounting to $ias 061. 
Reserve for all Other Claims, ° ° ° . 170, 499 36 
NET SURPLUS, ° > . > 2, ‘si6, 909 59 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, e pA ° ° 4,819,909 59 
GEORGE L. _ CHASE, President. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
COFRAN & DUGAN, General Agents. W. C. BOORN, Ass’t General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALACHE & HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William Street 


HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 
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This Catalog— 


If you haye a water problem. to solve, 


then you should write for our catalog. It” 


will help you solve that. problem to your 
entire satisfaction, as well as economically 
anJ permanently. : 

No mattef whether your requirements 
are moderate or extensive ; whether you 
have but one building or a hundred build- 
ings, this catalog will help you out of your 
difficulties. 


Will 
Help 
dons 
Solve Your Water 
Supply Problem 


KEWANEE 









WATER, SUPPLY? 





lic engineers, It includes: pumping and 
storage facilities to meet the individual 
needs of each’ purfchaser. - 

If you install a Kewanee System, your 
plant will first-be designed to meet your 


-exact conditions by our engineering de- 


partment. Then, you will be protected by 
a guarantee of satisfactory service. 

Any Kewanee System of Water Supply 
which does not do everything we claim for 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


If you live in the city and the pressure 
is not strong enough, or the water is im- 
pure, or the water rental is exorbitant, you 
will get some valuable suggestions from 
our catalog. 

If you want information on the water 
supply subject as it relates to country and 
suburban homes, public institutions, ho- 
tels, neighborhood water works, small towns 
and cities, then you should get this catalog. 

The Kewanee System combines over ten 
years practical experience in the water 
supply line, together with the technical 
knowledge of trained experts and hydrau- 


No. 25. 


32 Broadway, New York 





If you are in the market for a water supply 
system of any description and for any pepeee, 
write tous. Tell us what you want suppli 
water and we will send you our complete gen- 
eral catalog by return mail. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewanee, III. 


it, may be returned at our expense and its 
purchase price will be refunded. 

With the Kewanee System, there are no 
attic and elevated tank troubles, because 
attic and elevated tanks are entirely dis- 
posed of. Old fashioned methods are dis- 
carded and modern, scientific principles 
are utilized. 

The Kewanee system is not an exper- 
iment. There are over seven thousand 
of our water supply plants in successful 
operation. Perhaps there are some in 
your immediate neighborhood—our cat- 
alog tells. 


ed with 
Ask for Catalog 


820 Marquette Bidg., Chicago > 


a 
—— 
% Kewanee W#" 
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HERE IS THE SECRET OF 
HAVING VIOLETS ALL WINTER 








More than half likely you don’t know that these exquisitely beautiful flowers can be 
grown all the winter long without a greenhouse. This man has two four-sash cold frames 
devoted entirely to them, and has abundant blooms from October to April. Fact is, there 
area lot of things cold frames or hot beds will do for you, and really without much 
bother or hard work. 

Pansies planted now will be ready to bloom in March; all kinds of perennials, if 
given an August start in the cold frames, will bloom for you when set out the first summer - 
Then why not have some vegetables as well, such as lettuce and spinach? By a little care 
in sowing in succession, the crop will start where the garden leaves off in the fall, and 
supply your table right through until the garden comes again in the spring. 

In the hot bed, tomatoes can be made to fruit up to Thanksgiving Day. And 
there is no end of other things besides, and that booklet of ours called. “‘ Two P's, or the 
Pleasure and Profit of Cold Frames” tells all about them in a most interesting way. It 
doesn’t leave you with glowing tales of what can be done, but it digs right down intothings 
and shows you exactly how to get started, the best place to locate the frames, and there is 
a planting table besides. We want to send this booklet by return mail because now is 
exactly the-time to get started. ss 

Lord and Burnham Co., Greenhouse Designers and Manufacturers, New 

York Office, 1133 Broadway, corner 26th St. Branches—Boston, 819 

Tremont Bldg. Philadelphia, 1211 Filbert St. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS: PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 


*¢ All rights secured,”” 





